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The Official Secrets Act 
And the British Press 


By Norman Robson 


In the June Quarterty Mr. Robson defined the 
Lobby journalist and his work. Here he com- 
ments on current British governmental activities 
to curb the press. Mr. Robson has represented 
Westminster Press Provincial Newspapers, Ltd., 
at the House of Commons since 1929. 


HE nature of the Lobby Jour- 
nalists’ work brings them in close 
touch with confidential information. 
Annoyance at the publication of in- 
formation has caused the Official 
Secrets Acts of 1911 and 1920 to be 
brought into operation against them. 
There has been a sudden spate of 
cases of the kind, and journalists in 
general are watching with growing 
concern the way in which legal pro- 
cedure is being stretched to hamper 
their activities and to bring them 
under threat of criminal proceedings. 
The acts themselves were never 
intended to be used against jour- 
nalists. The original Act was passed 
on 1911 when Major-General Seely 
(now Lord Mottistone) was Under- 
Secretary for’ War. In his book 


“Adventure” published in 1930 he 
tells how the Act was passed through 
the House of Commons in all its 
stages in a single morning. That is 
an astonishing feat for any Bill, but 
for one of such importance it is truly 
amazing; and Lord Mottistone may 
well comment, “Little did those who 
were present know how soon this 
Act of Parliament would be needed, 
and what far reaching and decisive 
results flowed from it.” 

An extract from his account may 
be of interest: 


Sir John French and Henry Wilson 
represented to me that it was vital for 
us not only to increase the secret serv- 
ice fund, but, a much more important 
matter, pass a more stringent Official 
Secrets Act. Moreover, it was just one 
of those things in which discussion 
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might do infinite harm. The Bill, 
giving extremely drastic powers to the 
executive, was duly prepared and 
printed. I went to the Speaker on the 
Friday morning, when the House had 
assembled, and told him that I propos- 
ed to ask permission to pass the Bill 
through all its stages, there and then, 
in one sitting. I had, of course seen Mr. 

wther on the subject beforehand, 
but had not suggested this most un- 
parliamentary proceeding. The Speaker 
had always been an extraordinarily 
kind friend to me, but he could not 
stand this proposal. He said it was con- 
trary to every Parliamentary precedent 
and to every principle of sound gov- 
ernment. So I descended from the 
Speaker’s chair to where the Clerk of 
the House of Commons sits, just below 
the chair, and told him what I had 
said to the Speaker. He was even 
more horrified: said the proposal was 
revolutionary and that he could not 
be a party to it. 


Lord Mottistone proceeds to ex- 
plain how the thing worked out as 
he had hoped and adds: 


It was open to any one or all the 
members in the House of Commons to 
get up and say that no bill had ever 
passed through all its stages in one day 
without a word of explanation from 
the Minister in charge. It was open to 
any of them to say that such a gross 
interference with the liberty of the 
subject had never been presented to 
the House of Commons, even in the 
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Book of England. It has indeed 
proved to be a “formidable piece of 
legislation” for journalists, though 
General Seely himself said in pre- 
senting the Bill to the House of 
Commons, “It is perfectly true to 
say that none of His Majesty’s loyal 
subjects run the least risk whatever 
of having their liberties infringed 
in any degree or particular what- 
ever.” 


HAT is certainly not now the 

case. The original Act was 
amended in 1920 and until within 
recent weeks its use against journal- 
ists had not been tested in the law 
courts. Different attorney-generals 
had administered the Acts different- 
ly and until recently their activities 
had been restricted to moving against 
Lobby journalists. Now the police 
have taken a hand and it is their 
activity that has aroused the resent- 
ment of the whole of the newspaper 
world. 

The technical basis upon which 
it appears that the Acts have been 
used against journalists is that “in- 
formation” has been wrongfully 
communicated to a journalist by a 
servant of the Crown, thereby con- 


most troublous and _ revolutionary 
times. But to the eternal honor of 
those members, to whom I now offer,» 


_stituting in the eyes of the authori- 
* ties an “offense or suspected of- 
fense” under the Acts. 


on behalf of that and all succeeding 
grateful , The journalist runs the risk of 


Governments, my most 
thanks, not one man seriously opposed, 
and in a little more time than it has 
taken to write these words, that form- 
idable piece of legislation was passed. 
Within twenty-four hours it received 
the Royal Assent and was the Law of 
the Land. 


Such indeed, allowing for a little 
dramatization, is the account of how 
the Official Secrets Act, intended to 
deal with “spies and the accomplices 
of spies,” came on to the Statute 


being charged with an offense only 
when he refuses to disclose the 
source of any information in his 
possession “relating to an offense or 
suspected offense” when called upon 
to do so under Section 6 of the Act 
of 1920. 

Before anyone can be called upon 
to tell what he knows, therefore, 
there must be an offense or sus- 
pected offense against the Acts and 
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it is evident that the official method 
of creating this basic condition is 
by reading Section 2 of the act of 
1911 in this way: 

If any person having in his posses- 
sion or control any . . . information 
... which he has obtained or to which 
he had had access owing to his posi- 
tion as a person who holds or has held 
office under His Majesty . . . commu- 
nicates the . . . information to any 
person other than a person to whom 
he is authorized to communicate it 
. . . that person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 


“That person” is obviously a 
Civil Servant and it is therefore 
an essential condition of all action 
that a servant of the Crown should 
first of all be under suspicion. Sir 
Gordon Hewart, when Attorney- 
General in charge of the amending 
Bill in 1920, said the object of it 
was the “protection of the safety 
of the country against spies, the 
accomplices of spies and the methods 
and maneuvres of spies.” The “in- 
formation” must therefore be of a 
particular kind and of real import- 
ance from the point of view of the 
safety of the country. 

Lobby journalists contend that 
before proceedings are taken under 
these Acts against a journalist, the 
following conditions ought to be 
proved: 

1. That a secret Government docu- 
ment is involved. 

2. That the subject matter is of real 
importance from the point of view of 
the safety of the State as distinct from 
the convenience of the Government of 
the day. 


8. That there exist genuine grounds 
for suspicion against a civil servant. 


The contention of Lobby jour- 
nalists who were the first to come 
within the clutches of the law un- 
der the Acts is that the publication 
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even of “secret” and “confidential” 
information which is of a political 
character cannot fairly be brought 
within the scope of the Acts as an 
offense or a “suspected offense.” In 
practice INCONVENIENT publi- 
cation has been taken as synomy- 
mous with ILLEGAL publication. 

So far as the Lobby is concerned 
the close contact existing between 
the journalists and ministers re- 
sulted some years ago in an under- 
taking being obtained that in 
future, where the attorney-general 
considered it necessary to make in- 
quiries involving a journalist under 
the Official Secrets Acts, he will per- 
sonally see the journalist before 
police action is authorized. Where 
that has been done, it has been 
found that an undertaking, con- 
taining an assurance that the fidel- 
ity of a Civil Servant is not in- 
volved, has been enough to call off 
further investigation. 

The late Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, when Prime Minister, was 
most active in invoking the use of 
these acts against journalists and it 
is interesting to note that in the 
recent case of Lewis vs. Cattle, 
which came before the Kings Bench 
Division on appeal (April 7, 1938) 
the Presiding Judge was the Lord 
Chief Justice, who as Sir Gordon 
Hewart was the Attorney-General 
responsible for the Amending Bill 
in the House of Commons in 1920; 
and the journalist who appealed was 
represented by Sir William Jowitt, 
K. C., who as Attorney-General in 
Mr. MacDonald’s ministry was 
most active in operating the Act 
against journalists. 

The extent to which the ma- 
chinery of the Acts has been 
stretched is shown by a case brought 
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in 1987 against a Hull journalist, 
in which the information was found 
to have been faked in order to lay 
a trap and which therefore could 
not possibly have justified proceed- 
ings of this kind, however anxious 
the local authorities might have 
been to trace suspected leakages of 
information. 

In another case in which a Lobby 
journalist was involved information 
had been published about the con- 
tents of some proposed legislation 
dealing with the coal industry. The 
Bill itself had not then been pub- 
lished. The Attorney-General’s de- 
partment set the machinery in mo- 
tion and two Lobby journalists 
were asked to attend at the At- 
torney’s office. They did so. They 
declined to reveal the source of 
their information but gave assur- 
ance that there was no reason to 
doubt the fidelity of any Civil 
Servant. Had this matter been 
pressed the journalists concerned 
would have refused to disclose the 
source of their information, but 
they would also have protested that 
proceedings in this case under these 
Acts were wholly unjustified. 


T CAN now be stated that in 

this case the information came 
to hand as a result of an indiscreet 
speech by a member of Parliament 
who, believing himself to be out of 
the range of officialdom and jour- 
nalism, succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to tell a small meeting of his 
constituents, many miles away from 
Westminster, just what he knew 
was going to happen. He. was right 
in trusting his audience, including 
the local reporter, who, though he 
made a faithful report of what had 
been said, did not appreciate its 
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importance. He therefore repro- 
duced it in the local paper and 
there the matter might have ended 
had not one of the Lobby journal- 
ists concerned happened to have a 
maid-servant on his domestic staff 
who always had that particular 
local paper sent to her each week. 
One night the journalist on going 
home late happened to see the pa- 
per lying about, picked it up as all 
good journalists would, noticed the 
report, realized its importance, and 
putting complete confidence in the 
accuracy of the reporter in view of 
the knowledge he already pos- 
sessed of the probabilities, took the 
necessary steps to give that infor- 
mation the publicity it deserved. 
These facts were not communi- 
cated to the Attorney-General, nor 
have they previously received pub- 
licity in any other way, but they 
are given in illustration of the argu- 
ment of the journalists that the 
Official Secrets Acts were never in- 
tended to be used to deal with this 
sort of thing and it would be 
ludicrous to suggest that publica- 
tion of this information in any way 
imperiled the safety of the State. 
In the more famous case known 
as the “Gandhi Case,” action was 
taken on account of the disclosure 
of the Government’s decision to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi. High police of- 
ficers visited the journalist’s home 
and lengthy interrogation took 
place. There was considerable doubt 
whether the “information” could be 
considered of the kind necessary for 
action in this way and the genuine- 
ness of a “suspicion” against a 
civil servant was certainly disputed. 
Whatever Mr. MacDonald’s fears 
may have been, the fact was that 
the publication did not have the 
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effects in India that were feared by 
him when he initiated action against 
the journalist and that events 
showed that there were no real 
grounds for suspecting an offense 
against the Acts. 

A cynical but experienced Civil 
Servant has declared that, in mat- 
ters of leakage of information, the 
leak is usually to be found at the 
top of the barrel and not at the 
bottom; and the top of the Govern- 
ment barrel is filled with politicians, 
not Civil Servants. That may be 
true, and it may have had some- 
thing to do with the way in which 
the proceedings in the “Gandhi 
Case” came to such a sudden end. 

The position of the journalist is 
that, if he is definitely warned that 
the information is being sought 
from him under these Acts, he must 
act as he thinks right, in the light 
of his knowledge of the facts and 
the requirements of the Acts. The 
responsibility is his. It cannot be 
transferred in any way to his editor 
or proprietor. But he must also 
have regard to the practice of the 
profession which is not to divulge 
sources of information. Certainly 
when information is being sought 
merely to assist the Attorney- 
General to answer questions in 
Parliament, no journalist should 
consent to give any assurances or 
information. 

It is a well-established practice 
for Ministers themselves to arrange 
meetings with individuals and 
groups of Lobby journalists for the 
purpose of imparting secret infor- 
mation about Government policy or 
administration which is of great 
value to both ministers and jour- 
nalists. But the practice is wholly 
inconsistent with attempts of the 
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law officers to induce Lobby jour- 
nalists to disclose the sources of 
their private information on political 
matters and entirely contrary to 
Sir William Jowitt’s statement in 
the House of Commons that it is 
an offense under the Acts for any- 
one in His Majesty’s service to 
communicate confidential informa- 
tion to another person not in that 
service. What the Act deals with is 
“wrongful communication.” 

The case of Lewis vs. Cattle, in 
which the journalist unsuccessfully 
appealed against conviction at 
Stockport Police Court for failing 
to give to a superintendent of police 
certain information, did not deal 
with the question of the character 
of the “information.” It was never 
argued that the charge must fall to 
the ground because the information 
in the suspected offense was not of 
a character likely to imperil the 
“safety and interests of the State.” 
The appeal turned on whether the 
police officer was a “person holding 
office under His Majesty” within 
Section 2 (1) (a) of the Official 
Secrets Act 1911, and the Lord 
Chief Justice held that he was. The 
conviction against Mr. Lewis was 
therefore upheld and he was fined 
£5. 

Since then newspaper proprietors 
and organizations of journalists 
have passed resolutions condemning 
the growing use of these Acts to 
limit the freedom of journalists. 

Sir Samuel Hoare in the House 
of Commons on May 12, 1938, re- 
ferred to the representation he had 
received from the committee of 
the Newspaper Proprietors and of 
the Institute of Journalists and 
said that he would repeat the un- 
dertaking given by the attorney- 
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general in 1930 that the special 
powers of interrogation in respect 
of published matter would not be 
used except after authorization by 
the attorney-general or the secre- 
~ tary of state. He was prepared to 
amplify it by saying that the 
authorization would only be given 
in cases where the information dis- 
closed was itself of serious public 
importance. The undertaking would 
be brought to the notice of the 
chief officers of the police, and 
steps taken to see that they acted 
in conformity with it. 

The statement did not receive a 
very warm welcome. Two days 
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later the Council of the Institute 
of Journalists passed a resolution 
reaffirming its belief “that only 
amendment of the Official Secrets 
Acts, safeguarding journalists en- 
gaged in the bona fide pursuits of 
their duties, from the penal provi- 
sions of these measures, will be 
adequate and pledges itself to work 
unremittingly to that end.” 

It is no longer true, as General 
Seely declared in presenting the 
original Bill, that “none of His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects run the 
least risk whatever of having their 
liberties infringed in any degree or 
particular whatever.” 


The Social Sciences 
And the Newspaper 


By Sidney Kobre 


Mr. Kobre has made many sociological studies 
of the handling of news by American newspa- 
pers. Reports of two of them have appeared in 
the JouRNALISM QuarteRLy: The Zangara case 
in September, 1936, and the Celia Cooney case 
in June, 1937. 


OHN BROWN is one of forty 

million readers who lay down 
their two or three cents every day 
for an American newspaper. You 
can see Brown as he settles back 
with his cigar in the evening after 
supper. He unfolds his newspaper, 
adjusts himself in his chair and be- 
gins to read aloud: 

The body of Mathew Williams, 25- 
year-old Negro farm-hand, was found 
this morning hanging from the limb of 
a tree 2 miles from the center of town. 
His body was riddled with bullets and 
his clothes half torn from his back . . . 


“But,” protests Mrs. Brown, 
“why would they want to do any- 
thing like that? It isn’t human... .” 

Having no way to satisfy his 
curiosity on the less obvious causes 
of the Williams lynching, Brown 
goes on with his reading. A head- 
line catches his eye: 

KIDNAPERS OF IOWA 

BANKER CAPTURED 


Shifting his gaze, he sees the re- 
port of a new aspect of Roosevelt’s 
government reorganization plan. 
Aha—maybe he will hit it this 
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time. It is not as simple as adding 
two and two; but Brown has aver- 
age intelligence, and he should be 
able to understand it. He reads the 
story and shakes his head. 

He begins to turn the sheets 
rapidly. A pair of shapely legs at- 
tached to an attractive blonde 
catches his roving eye. The story is 
beside the picture. It seems that 
her husband objected to being 
“nagged and criticized after he re- 
turned from a hard day’s work.” He 
asks a divorce. Why are there so 
many marriages going on the rocks? 
There is something interesting. 
Brown is tempted to ask his wife. 
But she has her head down in her 
section of the paper. He would 
certainly like to know whys and 
wherefores. But the newspaper tells 
him nothing about social causes, 
and he knows of no other source of 
information. 

“Give Them the Rope,” advises 
an editorial. It concerns the epide- 
mic of kidnapings. At least in this 
instance Brown and the fellow who 
wrote the piece see eye to eye. 
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Brown thinks, “He wants to have 
a Federal kidnaping law. And hang 
those guys. That’s the way to wipe 
out this crime problem.” 


LL sorts of news—“hot” news 

and time copy, vital news and 
insignificant news—are thrown hel- 
ter-skelter at John Brown and a 
vast army of readers. With it all, 
presumably, goes a hope that the 
readers will get a coherent, inte- 
grated picture of the contemporary 
world. 

Professor Irwin Edman of Co- 
lumbia University studies the news- 
paper, blinks his eyes and declares, 
“The mind of the newspaper reader, 
if it could be photographed after 
ten minutes of reading, would not 
be a map, but an explosion.” For 
the newspapers seldom present more 
than the gaudy “human interest” 
aspects of the story to the reader, 
while profounder angles are jabbing 
at his cortex for satisfaction. Be- 
sides publishing the spot news, the 
job of the newspaper is to coérdi- 
nate, to integrate, to correlate the 
events of the day. The reader 
should be shown the trends, the 
relationships, the movements im- 
plicit in the facts presented. For it 
is only when the event is tied up 
to events which precede and to facts 
which do not appear in the story 
itself that John Brown can begin 
to attain a genuine understanding 
of what is happening. 

Furthermore, the facts that the 
average newspaper throws together 
into a “wow” of a story are usually 
charged with psychological, eco- 
nomic or sociological overtones. A 
murder involves more than the mere 
pulling of a trigger; a business de- 
pression is something more than a 
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few million men and women out of 
work; a lynching is more than an 
excited mob; a divorce is more than 
an explosion in relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman. 

For the most part, a wealth of 
new social facts and valuable gen- 
eralizations remains the monopoly 
of a small body of specialists. This 
novel and rich knowledge can be 
humanized; it can be diffused. And 
the newspaper is the potential in- 
strument for its dissemination. 

Many professors and newspaper 
men have been thinking and writ- 
ing about this problem of interpret- 
ing the news. A number of news- 
papers are experimenting with “be- 
hind-the-news” stories and columns. 
My attempt here is to show speci- 
fically how economics, psychology, 
sociology and criminology can be 
utilized by editors, reporters, feature 
writers, columnists and department 
heads to illuminate the backgrounds 
of the news breaking on Page One. 


RIOR to the autumn of 1932 

the American newspaper gen- 
erally bore stereotyped headlines 
about crime, municipal corruption, 
accidents and suicides. The forms 
and methods prevailing in newspa- 
per offices for a quarter of a century 
still prevailed, for it was believed 
by newspaper men that readers 
were uneducated and dull. They 
were not interested in anything 
without the exciting color of a mur- 
der or an airplane accident. 

Then came technocracy and the 
revolution of the American front 
page began. In spite of the news- 
paper men’s theory that news of 
economics wouldn’t be read, the 
technocracy story grew. It flashed 
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across the country as no mah jongg 
fad had ever been able to do. 

Technocracy was a boom news- 
paper story. Reporters were as- 
signed to keep watch outside the 
doors of the engineering building at 
Columbia University where the 
technocrats were carrying on their 
energy survey of North America. 
Others were sent to interview au- 
thorities. Every press association 
and syndicate had its stars do pieces 
on technocracy. For a time the 
subject claimed almost as much 
space as the Lindbergh kidnaping. 

Then the balloon collapsed. But 
it left its effect on American news- 
papers. 

Technocracy had opened the 
floodgates for economic news. The 
most obtuse and insensitive of 
editors realized that readers were 
interested in bread-and-butter news. 
Like a murder or kidnaping story, 
the technocracy story could not last 
long after the criminal had been 
executed. But it was a lesson in the 
popularization of economic knowl- 
edge and the treatment of economic 
movements in a broad rather than 
a piecemeal fashion. News stories, 
editorials and features caught a 
glimpse of a larger synthetic point 
of view suited to the scope of the 
subject. 

The point here is that the reader, 
faced by an acute problem national 
in scope but intimately related to 
his own life, had to some extent 
shifted his interest from the emo- 
tional in news to economic affairs. 
The newspaper responded. Econom- 
ics became news. Only a few news- 
papers, however, were sensitive to 
the need to analyze as well as re- 
port. Among them were the New 
York Times, the New York World- 
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Telegram and the United States 
Daily. On April 16, 1933, for in- 
stance, William F. Ogburn, profes- 
sor of sociology at the University 
of Chicago and research director of 
President Hoover’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends, synthesized 
the contents of his book, “Social 
Change,” in the New York Times 
Magazine. Professor Ogburn showed 
technology and mechanical inven- 
tion sweeping ahead, leaving social 
organization usually far in the rear 
—the “social lag.” This book was 
theretofore known by few except 
sociologists. 

Again, when Wall Street figures 
were taken before a Congressional 
investigating committee, the World- 
Telegram enlightened its readers by 
describing similar past investiga- 
tions. The stories were written as 
though the incidents were fresh, and 
the reader got a glimpse of back- 
ground economic history correlated 
with contemporary news. To get 
material for the series, reporters 
were turned into research workers, 
and sources were histories, bio- 
graphies, books on economics and 
similar collections of data as well 
as the newspaper morgue. 

Another effort—a very sucessful 
one—to make economic news un- 
derstandable is that of the United 
States News, which uses on its front 
page each week a “pictogram” or 
graphic presentation of some fact 
in the current news. By this means 
the News shows quickly to its 
readers the spread of taxes, or the 
extent of a strike epidemic, or the 
value of benefit payments to farm- 
ers. 

Techniques like these are what is 
needed—techniques that will make 
economic news as vivid, colorful and 
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understandable as the news of a 
fire or a murder. The argument that 
it is the function of the editorial 
page alone to explain and interpret 
no longer holds water. Editorials of 
a few hundred words, defending or 
attacking a point of view or enlarg- 
ing on only one aspect of a compli- 
cated matter, cannot do the job. 

What is needed are new stand- 
ards of scientific objectivity in re- 
porting economic news, plus new 
standards for making it interesting 
and comprehensible. Only a few de- 
cades ago newspapers generally 
twisted and distorted political news 
beyond recognition. New standards 
have been erected, and most news- 
papers chart the courses of their 
political reporters by them. The 
same thing needs to be done in the 
economic realm. 

The sentiment of newspaper read- 
ers is more “liberal” than it has 
been since the progressive era be- 
tween 1900 and 1914. Because of 
the depression and of the emphasis 
of government on humanitarianism, 
readers are increasingly aware of the 
importance of economic machinery 
on their lives. Newspapers can move 
along with this public interest and 
respond to it by offering enlighten- 
ing, interesting stories, background- 
ing national and local economic 
events, and giving total pictures 
rather than unrelated spot news 
stories. The papers that do so will 
gain circulation; and _ eventually 
they will force the opposition to go 
and do likewise. Economic news is 
basic, and should be made to the 
reader just as human as _ news 
of Hollywood divorces or kidnap- 
ings. 
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UMAN beings, in short, are the 
stuff out of which the bulk of 
newspaper stories are made. The 
newspaper thrives on this interest 
—the interest in marriage harmony 
between humans of 104 or marriage 
disharmony after a month of tread- 
ing the marital path; in the winner 
of $100,000 in the Irish sweepstakes 
and the loser of $4,000,000 in a 
utility collapse. People of all sorts 
and conditions are news. 

Yet the science of psychology 
which has grown up in the last fifty 
years to provide a spotlight on the 
behavior of people has rarely been 
trained by newspapers to show mo- 
tives and impulses behind events. 
The news columns are in the pre- 
psychological stage in which most 
novels, plays and biographies found 
themselves a quarter of a century 
ago. News stories of people are little 
more than chronological accounts; 
they picture personalities as one- 
dimensional, and motivations as so 
simple as to amaze and appall 
psychologists. Time-honored causes 
for action exploded years ago by 
scientists are still presented blandly 
by newspapers as rational explana- 
tions of news events. 

Here, then, the newspapers must 
further extend the interpretative 
function. Some editors have recog- 
nized the problem and attempted 
to solve it by using columns on 
popular psychology and book re- 
views in the field. But these efforts 
are trifles. If the needs of readers 
are to be met, the psychological ap- 
proach must infiltrate the news and 
feature columns; it must appear in 
the obituary page and even in the 
advice-to-the-lovelorn column. 

The reporting of divorce suits is 
a case in point. A reporter who 
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listens to half a dozen divorce cases 
a week becomes hardened; he seizes 
superficial spectacular angles and 
“plays” them. But divorces are pro- 
found breaks in human relation- 
ships and the evidence in such cases 
produces abundant material for 
psychological explanation of the 
marriage collapse. The newspaper 
reader rarely gets it. He gets the 
frothy result, not the underlying 
cause. 

The psychological approach can 
and should also be used in report- 
ing suicides. The thorough reporter 
can present not only the alleged and 
proximate causes of suicide—the 
usual “business worries” or “poor 
health”—but also the fundamental 
chain of incidents that have led to 
the death. Statistics on birth, mar- 
riage, business accomplishments and 
affiliations may belong in the rec- 
ord; so may the characteristics and 
environmental influences of the in- 
dividual. Not all men with “busi- 
ness worries” take their lives. What 
other factors entered to cause a 
particular maladjustment? What 
were the burdens, frustrations and 
problems that overcame the will to 
live? 

The reporting of obituaries is an- 
other field that the psychological 
approach would vitalize. Obituaries 
are habitually chronological and dry 
as dust; they could be living, 
breathing records. 

What applies to the dead also ap- 
plies to the living. The usual roman- 
ticized personality sketches of con- 
temporaries give no understanding 
of their subjects as human beings. 
Business men are always _hard- 
working, and always have a kind 
gleam twinkling in their clear blue 
eyes; college professors dress always 
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in neat double-breasted suits and 
look like vice presidents of large 
corporations. Though personality 
stories often have more vitality than 
obituaries, they remain little more 
than empty forms. What they lack 
is a reportorial understanding and 
portrayal of their subjects’ psycho- 
logical backgrounds and motiva- 
tions. 

Even the advice-to-the-lovelorn 
column might be given a signi- 
ficance far beyond anything it has 
ever attained if, for instance, 
psychological case studies of indi- 
viduals, preferably by a psychiatrist 
with clinical experience, were used 
for explanatory purposes. A con- 
siderable amount of scientific work 
in this field has been done by Paul 
Popenoe in California with his In- 
stitute of Family Relations and by 
Ernest Groves at the University of 
North Carolina. Analytical studies 
of pre-marital and marital problems 
have been made by these scientists. 
Adaption of this material for news- 
paper purposes would doubtless add 
greatly to the value of “advice.” 

Just as genuine economic and 
psychological investigation may be 
used to interpret and give back- 
ground to the news, so may socio- 
logical knowledge be turned to ad- 
vantage. Usually, as in the other 
categories, it isn’t. 

The common handling of lynch- 
ing stories is an example. Lynching 
grows out of a peculiar complex so- 
cial pattern existing chiefly in the 
South. Behind every lynching head- 
line lies a sociological and psycho- 
logical, and perhaps economic, con- 
flict without an understanding of 
which the event cannot be under- 
stood. Unless the newspaper probes 
into this conflict, the lynching story 


is just another objective, lifeless, 
meaningless story. 

On December 4, 1931, a small 
group of men in Salisbury, Md., 
stood discussing the alleged murder 
of a local citizen. Soon the group 
had enlarged; it walked toward the 
hospital where a mentally-defective 
Negro accused of the murder was 
lying. Men entered the hospital, 
took the man from his bed and 
moved to the public square. There 
they strung him up and built a big 
fire under his dangling body. 

The newspapers failed to report 
the social conditions of the Eastern 
Shore where Salisbury was located, 
and readers of editorials and news 
stories received the impression that 
the Shoremen were “just ignorant 
and backward.” The newspapers 
might have applied to this social 
phenomenon the same _ technique 
suggested for use in interpreting 
economic and psychological news. 
Instead, they stuck loyally to stere- 
otyped forms of coverage, though 
the stories were punctuated by a 
bitter wordy battle of personalities 
between one of the nearby papers 
and the entire Eastern Shore. The 
same paper even dealt with political 
repercussions, a side alley of the 
affair; that was as close as it came 
to interpretation. 

Trained reporters could have in- 
vestigated the cause of the lynching, 
the sociological pattern behind the 
headlines. Enough information has 
been collected on this problem in 
books, pamphlets and monographs 
to give reporters definite clues. The 
attention of the public has been di- 
rected toward the problem. News- 
paper readers would undoubtedly 
be receptive to a factual, objective 
study of causes. 
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The sociological point of view has 
its place even in the women’s page. 
The work of Gretta Palmer, former- 
ly of the New York Worid-Tele- 
gram, in interpreting women’s news 
from a sociological standpoint is 
evidence. Miss Palmer in her column 
on the women’s page interpreted 
current events not only “from the 
woman’s angle” but also with a 
sociological flair. Her concepts of 
the changing family and the new 
status of women were up-to-date 
sociological concepts. Her column 
did not drip with Victorian senti- 
ment nor gush with romanticism; 
instead it was timely, geared to the 
news, and genuinely interpretative. 
Its range was wide, as wide as the 
thousand influences which affect 
women and the family. 

Most women’s pages present dress 
patterns, recipes, “society” and 
other standardized and non-timely 
features. Though many publishers 
boast that the advertisements in 
their papers reach thousands of 
women, they make little effort to 
gear their women’s features to any- 
thing but a wornout stereotype of 
what women were thought to be in- 
terested in a couple of decades ago. 


TUDIES have revealed the 
sensitivity of newspapers to 
crime news, and the large amount 
of space devoted to it. But to what 
use do reporters put the information 
brought to the surface by the 
criminologists? 

Marlen Pew, late editor of Editor 
& Publisher, answered the persistent 
criticism that newspapers print too 
much crime news by declaring that 
the newspaper is a mirror of life and 
that it is best that the infected 
parts of the social system be ex- 
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posed so that everyone can know 
what is going on. This is the stand- 
ard answer. 

The subject requires further and 
deeper analysis. The mere publica- 
tion of news about murder and rob- 
bery and other forms of crime that 
smear Page One day after day will 
not bring us any nearer to the solu- 
tion of the crime problem. It is the 
quality of the reporting and the con- 
tent of such news that is important. 
What do we mean by quality and 
content of crime news reporting? 
This: 

The newspaper tends to perpetu- 
ate theories of the cause of crime 
and its prevention which have been 
abandoned by criminologists for 
many years. The newspaper reporter 
describes the event itself—the mur- 
der or the payroll holdup—with 
gusto. When it comes to the cause 
of the criminal activity, the news- 
paper makes it appear that some- 
thing perverse in the character of 
the criminal himself forced him on 
to commit his deed. His act was 
entirely voluntary, and he ought to 
be held completely responsible. Fre- 
quently, an air of mystery surrounds 
the criminal. Most important of all, 
it is emphasized that he ought to 
be punished. 

While the science of criminology 
has made progress and has come to 
a number of conclusions which give 
an understanding of the nature of 
crime, the newspaper continues to 
stress the pre-scientific causes and 
solutions for prevention. 

This should not be construed as 
a suggestion to eliminate crime from 
the front page. Present the news 
with all the color, headlines and 
pictures it deserves! This patho- 
logical arm of society should be ex- 


posed as Mr. Pew said, so that the 
public may be informed. Play up 
crime as its importance warrants. 
But also display the background 
story. 

One definition of news might be 
“information about a contemporary 
event of relevance and importance 
to the lives of many readers.” News 
about the origins of criminals and 
the part their social environment 
plays in making them juvenile 
delinquents and adult criminals is 
important to any community if this 
social cancer is to be wiped out. 
Public opinion can be re-educated 
to understand the social causes of 
crime. Obviously, chapters from 
textbooks on criminology cannot be 
re-published in the newspapers; but 
when a crime occurs and the crimi- 
nal is caught, investigation of the 
criminal and the deeper causes lying 
behind his crime can be tied up with 
the spot news, for the public will 
read almost anything about the 
bandit or murderer when excitement 
runs high. The prevention of crime 
by getting at the causes can be 
stressed. 

What are the next steps in Amer- 
ican journalism, if the newspapers 
are to be made an effective up-to- 
date social institution? Certain lines 
of development can be pursued. 

The materials with which the 
newspaper deals are fundamentally 
of a psychological, economic and 
sociological character. It is an over- 
simplification to handle this ma- 
terial as if it were ordinary routine 
stuff. All aspects of human life are 
being methodically investigated, in- 
stead of being viewed in the usual 

“common-sense,” traditional man- 
Continued on Page 288 
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The Journalism-Teaching Problem 


ITHIN the last few years the concept of education for journalism 
has been undergoing radical changes. The changes have not been the 
product of the thinking of any one journalism teacher, nor of the teaching 
staff of any one institution. Rather they have been a development occur- 
ring simultaneously in many men’s points of view and in many curricula. 
The changes, generally speaking, have showed themselves in two 
trends: The trend toward emphasis on “background,” especially in the 
social sciences, in the education of the young man or woman for journal- 
ism, and toward the integration of “background” with the more technical 
aspects of journalistic training; and the coincident lessening of emphasis on 
purely technical training, once the sine qua non of academic preparation 
for journalism. 

The trends have shown themselves in many ways and many places. 
Until recently, their guises have been so varied that many of their pro- 
ponents have considered themselves alone in their promulgation. That they 
have not been—that they have been working toward the same ends though 
using different methods and different terminologies—has lately become 
evident. It now seems desirable that common denominators of terminology, 
of techniques and of purpose be sought, as well as that concepts of educa- 
tion for journalism that are fundamentally at variance with each other be 
appraised. 

To attain this end, the editors of the JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY last 
spring suggested that a number of teachers of journalism prepare short de- 
scriptions of their work, or discuss certain of their problems or professional 
philosophies. The response was immediate and, in truth, somewhat over- 
whelming. It was hoped that all the manuscripts received might be pub- 
lished in the September issue of the Quarrerty. But one issue of the 
QuaRTERLY is not big enough to contain all of them. Rather than present 
them in abridged form, therefore, the editors have decided to hold several 
of them for later publication. 

These articles, the first of which are presented on the following pages, 
deal both with education for journalism in its broader aspects and with 
certain teaching techniques. It may become desirable to make material of 
this nature a part of each subsequent issue. 

—R. D.C. 
—M. V. C. 
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The Third-Year Plan 
In Journalism Teaching 


By Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 


“The best curriculum, and the one giving the maximum of aca- 
demic and professional flexibility, is the one which has only two 
required courses in the school of journalism. This is partially a matter 
of nomenclature and organization, but there is a real purpose behind 
it. The first course should be a weeding out course, preferably for 
sophomores. The second should be an upper division one merely 
entitled ‘Fundamentals of Journalism,’ or some similar name. The 
contents of this —— or be rearranged from year to year and the 


sequence, 


FEW months ago I had some 

correspondence over teaching 
methods and curriculum manipula- 
tion with the editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QuARTERLY. The editor se- 
lected the above sentences from one 
of my letters, and asked me to ex- 
plain my position. So: 
__ I began teaching journalism after 
more than twenty years in newspa- 
per and magazine work. I had also 
dabbled in politics, spent a period 
in the consular service and engaged 
in military activities. About the 
problems of teaching I knew almost 
nothing. I soon came to the conclu- 
sion (perhaps erroneous) that many 
of the members of a_ university 
faculty likewise knew very little 
about teaching. 

When I moved into my campus 
office I had several disillusioning 
shocks. The comptometer system of 
education, by which students “take” 
enough credits to total 180 quarter 
hours in order to qualify for a de- 
gree, disturbed me. Also the advice 


generously provided by departments 
of academic guidance, and by deans 
of men and deans of women, seemed 
to fail to line up logically consecu- 
tive courses and coherent schedules. 
Most of the liberal arts educational 
set-up seemed to be a tangled skein 
of inefficiency. 

The student’s academic world was 
divided between requirements and 
electives. Many of these shifted 
from one category to another, or 
disappeared, with a _ bewildering 
nonchalance. An introduction to 
political science, for example, might 
be given in the freshman year. Two 
or three years later a student might 
tack on an intermediate or ad- 
vanced course. Courses were not 
sequentially planned. There were 
“taken,” according to accident, 
whims, time schedules and other 
frivolous factors. There seemed to 
be little knowledge or discipline that 
stuck. 

Students who selected a definite 
liberal arts major seemed usually to 
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be better looked after and provided 
with coherent advice for work in 
their major fields. Minor fields were 
accepted as afterthoughts. But more 
than 50 per cent of their work 
customarily fell within neither major 
nor minor fields. This was a great 
No Man’s Land of so-called educa- 
tion. 

Before I reached the campus I 
had some absurd ideas. I told a fel- 
low-journalist, just before I became 
a professor, that I planned to teach 
certain subjects which interested me 
and to which I had given at least 
cursory study during two decades. 
I recall stating that I would like 
to give lectures in short stories, 
feature articles, reporting, copy 
reading, international law, interna- 
tional relations and propaganda. I 
certainly was ambitious! 

After the first few months I dis- 
covered that I had, or could get, 
staff members who could do most 
of this teaching better than I could. 
After a year I decided to teach none 
of the “bread-and-butter” courses. 
After five years I was confirmed in 
this opinion, and since then have 
taught two freshman orientation 
courses, short story writing, and 
propaganda. 

After I had put in my year as a 
“freshman” teacher I came _ to 
several conclusions, some tentative. 
The first point on which I reached 
a feeling of certainty was that too 
many specialized journalism courses 
were offered. The second was that 
journalism courses must be inte- 
grated, and the required courses 
must be taken in consecutive quar- 
ters. 

As things stood at the school to 
which I went—it ranked then among 
the four or five better-known 
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schools of journalism in the United 
States—a student would take an ele- 
mentary typography course in his 
freshman year. The following course 
in the logical sequence could not be 
taken until he was a junior. News 
writing might be taken as a fresh- 
man or sophomore. Reporting and 
copy reading were permitted to 
juniors and seniors, and it did not 
seem to matter which came first. 
Advertising courses might be taken 
in the second, third or fourth year. 

Considerable attention was de- 
voted to techniques. Subject-matter 
might be important, but seemed to 
be secondary. It appeared to be re- 
quired that a neophyte journalist 
should know how to write. What he 
had to write about was another 
thing entirely. The set-up may have 
been adequate for the mid-twenties, 
but the world was moving on. 
Could we move with it? 

Shorthand had been compulsory. 
This has always seemed to me to 
be a good journalistic “tool,” so 
long as you master it and it does 
not master you. With two or three 
exceptions, all of the journalists I 
have known, in the United States 
and Canada, who wrote shorthand 
quickly or ultimately became routi- 
nized. I discovered that the exami- 
nations in shorthand could be cram- 
med for in three weeks, by a bright 
student—and forgotten almost as 
quickly. 

Final examinations were held at 
the end of the senior year. They 
involved a good deal of “intellectual 
regurgitation”; caused an occasional 
student to break down; and almost 
never flunked a student. Appar- 
ently it was felt that a student’s 
degree should not be taken away in 
the last yard of the final lap. 
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I had the impulse to make dras- 
tic changes, and make them quickly. 
But there was no certainty that my 
judgment was correct. Later, after 
five years of pondering, I decided 
that the system must be changed. 
Frequent conferences with journal- 
ism faculty members confirmed me 
in the belief that a renovation of 
the journalistic curriculum would be 
welcomed. But what? 


INALLY, what has come to be 

known as the Third Year Plan 
was worked out. All required major 
journalism subjects were concen- 
trated in the junior year. Electives, 
journalism and many non-journal- 
ism, were provided for in the fourth 
year. The lower division years were 
given over, in the main, to liberal 
arts requirements and to seven 
hours of pre-journalism. 

The liberal arts work now in- 
cludes twenty hours in a secondary, 
or minor, field, to be selected from 
sociology, psychology, political sci- 
ence, history, geography or econom- 
ics and business. In addition, 
thirty hours in English, literature 
and creative writing are required. 

A student majoring in journalism 
thus is “required” to accumulate: 


In the thirty hours of general 
liberal arts subjects there is con- 
siderable freedom of choice. Twenty 
hours must be selected from the 


following list: Anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, home 
economics, nursing education, philo- 
sophy, political science, psychology, 
sociology. Ten hours must be taken 
from this list: Anatomy, astronomy, 
bacteriology, botany, chemistry, 
fisheries, geology, mathematics, 
oceanography, physics, zoology, 
physiology. These two categories 
are laid down by the university 
curricular authorities. 

In English, twenty of the thirty 
hours are specified. Liberal oppor- 
tunity to do “directed roaming” is 
provided in the secondary fields. 
No options are permitted in the 
pre-journalism and journalism major 
courses. 

After much discussion, with prac- 
ticing newspaper men as well as 
with teachers of journalism, the 
subject-matter of the Third Year 
Plan was decided upon. It is not, 
however, rigid. The course (for it is 
only one course, and must be taken 
as a whole) starts October 1 and 
ends the following June. It includes 
instruction in reporting, court proce- 
dure, copyreading, history of Amer- 
ican journalism, contemporary af- 
fairs, comparative journalism, prob- 
lems of publishing, newspaper man- 
agement, advertising and law of the 
press. Eight hours of non-journal- 
ism are integrated with these sub- 
jects—a survey of American foreign 
affairs and economic geography of 
North America. 

Some reasons and explanations 
may be in order, to show why this 
subject-matter, instead of certain 
alternatives, was selected. Points 
which might reasonably be raised 
may be considered under the fol- 


lowing heads: 
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General liberal arts 
subjects ......... 30 hours 
English ........... 30 hours 
Pre-journalism ..... 7 hours 
Journalism major... 37 hours 
Third Year required 
social science .... 8 hours 
Secondary field of 
concentration .... 20 hours 
Total ...........182 hours 


Replies—(A) It was desired to 
provide, first, the background in 
liberal arts, equivalent to the work 
of a junior college. 

(B) Two years’ preliminary ob- 
servation of a student, including a 
stiff course in news writing, afford 
an opportunity to weed out the 
palpably unfit. 

(C) Students are able to select 
their electives more wisely when 
they get to the fourth year. 

(D) Even if a student is flunked 
at the end of the Third Year Plan 
his degree is not necessarily impos- 
sible of attainment in the regular 
four-year period. 

2—Why include economic geo- 
graphy of North America and 
American foreign affairs? 

Replies—(A) It was felt that 
some relief from the concentrated 
journalism work might be welcome 
and psychologically advantageous. 

(B) These subjects, at least as 
much as any others, provide useful 
information and background for an 
understanding of the ever-shifting 
current scene. 

(C) The liberal arts faculty mem- 
bers teaching these courses have a 
definite interest in our plan and 
objectives. Each has had journal- 
istic experience. Each is a national 
authority in his field. 

8—Why make it a year’s course? 

Replies— (A) To escape from the 
mechanical and vicious quarter sys- 
tem which breaks up subjects into 
arbitrary divisions. 

(B) To enable faculty members 
to attain maximum flexibility. Lec- 
tures in a field do not necessarily 
conclude at Christmas or Easter. 
Subject-matter may be switched 
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from autumn to spring, or in any 
other way. 

(C) The amount of work put on 
a student may be regulated. “Alibis” 
are ruled out. No more can a stu- 
dent say: “I shall be late with this 
paper. Professor X in sociology is 
slapping on work beyond all rea- 
son.” We are able to judge the 
year’s work, from week to week, 
and as a whole, and decide what 
seems to be an adequate load. No 
grades are turned in to the regis- 
trar’s office, so long as a student 
maintains at least a B average, un- 
til the end of the year. The registrar 
and others who wish records receive 
a statement that the student’s work 
is “satisfactory.” 

(D) Classes may be dismissed for 
a week or two, without disrupting 
the work of other schools or de- 
partments. Last year there were two 
such periods. During the second and 
third weeks in March, including the 
Easter week vacation, students were 
taken on field trips, during which 
they produced fourteen daily news- 
papers. The first day was spent in 
familiarizing themselves with local 
conditions; the second day the 
editorial side was handled. For one 
other period, classes were dismissed 
for a week. This was unplanned and 
unannounced. Several members of 
the journalism faculty saw value in 
an analysis of Stuart Chase’s book 
on semantics. A two-hour lecture 
outlining the Chase highlights was 
given to the Third Year journal- 
ists, and then they were assigned 
individual theses to be turned in a 
week later. The assignment was to 
write from 2,000 to 5,000 words on 
the meaning each would give to 
one of Stuart Chase’s “meaningless” 


words or phrases. 
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4—What schedule of examinations 
should be followed? 

Replies—(A) Day-to-day work is 
taken into consideration in deciding 
final grades, 

(B) A four- or five-hour general 
coverage examination is given at the 
end of the fall quarter. Last year 
fifty-five students registered for the 
fall quarter and took this examina- 
tion; thirty were permitted to con- 
tinue. 

(C) The work done on the field 
trip decides whether a student may 
continue into the spring quarter. 

(D) A comprehensive final exam- 
ination is held early in June. This 
covers six or seven days, is designed 
to place a premium on thinking and 
clear writing, rather than on mem- 
ory. It lasts twenty to twenty-seven 
hours. It is deliberately intended to 
be strenuous, and a_ professional 
test. 

5—What standards 
adhered to? 

Replies— (A) Every student must 
maintain at least a B average. A 
student on the academic borderline 
may be flunked because of deficient 


should be 


ty. 

(B) At the end of the autumn 
and winter quarters students below 
B are transferred out of journalism 
into general studies, or to some 
other major, with a C record. 

6—Why have the listed journal- 
ism subjects been selected, in prefer- 
ence to others? 

Reply—The subject-matter was 
selected after consultation with 
newspaper men whose advice was 
liberally followed. 

7—Why has not more specializa- 
tion been permitted? 

Replies— (A) Students who wish 
to specialize, e. g., in advertising or 
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magazine writing are advised as to 
the proper sequence of courses to 
be taken, as electives, in the senior 


year. 

(B) Students who wish to take 
special courses in merchandising, 
radio, and so on, are referred to 
work given elsewhere on the cam- 


pus. 

Highly specialized courses in jour- 
nalism, such as the sports page and 
literary and dramatic criticism, are 
regarded as time wasters. 

8—How are transfer students 
handled? 

Reply: This is a problem. In the 
majority of cases it is arranged for 
them to “reverse” their junior and 
senior years. In exceptional cases 
they are examined by a senior 
faculty member, and permitted to 
take the Third Year Plan, with 
exemptions from the lower division 
journalism requirements. Rarely is 
a student permitted to transfer 
journalism credit as journalism 
credit. 

Journalism majors are informed, 
when they first come to the campus, 
that they must so plan their courses 
and their finances that they can 
count on doing very little else, ex- 
cept their Third Year Plan work, 
in their junior year. This means 
“losing” an occasional first-class 
student. The year is a deliberately 
stiff one. It is probably a 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent heavier load 
than in many liberal arts depart- 
ments; and perhaps twice as ardu- 
ous as the journalism work was six 
or seven years ago. 

There are, however, few com- 
plaints of overwork from journalism 
students. Five years ago I heard 
more student protests of time-wast- 
ing, and “snap” courses, than I do 
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today about the present course 
being too strenuous. There is an 
esprit de corps that quickly devel- 
ops among upper division journal- 
ism majors. They give a loyalty 
and concentrated attention to the 
school and its work that formerly 
was more definitely given to the 
campus daily paper. 

Journalism faculty members are 
enthusiastic about the change. We 
are not satisfied yet, by a long shot. 
We would not, under any circum- 
stances, go back to the previous 
practice. The Third Year Plan has 
been in force four years. We on the 
journalism faculty have come to 
wonder whether five years ago we 
were giving the students value re- 
ceived for their time, energy and 
money. (Perhaps five years hence 
we will wonder the same thing 
about 1938!) 

The Third Year Plan is doing a 
lot to educate the faculty. This is 
because of the ever-changing social 
content of the courses. One faculty 
member has taken sixty-five hours 
of economics; another fifty hours of 
economics and political science. The 
subject-matter from several of these 
courses has enriched the journalism 
courses which they give. The courses 
in contemporary affairs, compara- 
tive journalism and reporting have 
benefited especially. A fortnight 
may be spent on the reporting of 
court affairs; another fortnight on 
the economics of the New Deal; a 
week or two may be devoted speci- 
fically to the problems of taxation. 
Fewer techniques; more subject- 
matter. 


WO of the most interesting and 
valuable courses, in my opinion, 
are those in contemporary affairs 
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and comparative journalism. I can 
pat these on the back since I do not 
give regular lectures in the Third 
Year Plan. Occasionally staff mem- 
bers call on me to discuss aspects 
of certain problems in which I have 
had special experience. 

“Contemporary Affairs” used to 
figure in the curriculum as a one- 
hour course, “Current Events.” I 
gave it some years ago, and did an 
indifferent job. It was then primar- 
ily a factual review of current hap- 
penings, national and international, 
seemingly to save students the 
bother of keeping up with newspa- 
pers and magazines. Now it is a 
two-hour “course” (part of the 
course) given twice a week through- 
out the academic year. The lecturer 
in charge is urging me to make it 
three times a week, and students 
are backing him up. Students do 
the reading and the factual work. 
The teacher endeavors to interpret 
and integrate our generally compli- 
cated world. Each student writes a 
1,000 word paper, usually on a sub- 
ject selected by himself, each week. 
Replicas of Time magazine are pro- 
duced occasionally. One group of 
students working on the replica pro- 
ject remained in the journalism 
library until 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to finish their job. They took 
up a collection to defray the cost 
of wires to certain national figures, 
so that their opinions could be 
checked! 

It may be of interest to state that 
one of the two weekly lectures in 
this course probably will be given 
Thursday evenings next fall and 
winter, at 6:30 p. m. (Pacific stand- 
ard time). Students will gather with 
the instructor to listen to the Town 
Hall of the Air. The lecture and 
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discussion will be keyed to follow 
up. 

“Comparative Journalism” is a 
course which recently has been built 
up from scratch, on this campus. 
The journalism library subscribes 
for fifty American dailies, two Can- 
adian, two British and one French; 
and about 150 weeklies. The objec- 
tive is to find out, if possible, what 
makes some newspapers more suc- 
cessful than others. An endeavor is 
also made to ascertain and explain 
why a newspaper which makes good 
in one locality in the United States 
might be a “flop” in another. Next 
fall we plan to adapt the experi- 
mental work being done under 
Herbert Brucker at Columbia, and 
see what can be done to vary and 
improve the more or less stereo- 
typed handling of news, especially 

,on the front page. 

Problems of the reasonably free 
press, the controlled press and the 
“fragmentary” press (Orient) are 
discussed. Students do the work. 
Discussions wax fast and furious. 
Some groups meet at other than 
class hours to continue the work. 
Classes have been known to “carry 
on” for half an hour after the bell 
rings. This does not matter, under 
the Third Year Plan. If the instruc- 
tor of the next class wonders why 
his students do not show up, he can 
go and look for them. If we disturb 
schedules we do not care. These 
practices affect no one except an- 
other journalism teacher! 

I have a feeling that if each jour- 
nalism school or department head 
knew more about the work being 
given on other campuses he could 
do a better job. During the past 
two years we have taken major 


ideas from Stanford, Minnesota, and 
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Northwestern: from these, because 
their work has come to our atten- 
tion. From Stanford we have taken 
over the advertising survey project, 
and adapted it to this locality. From 
Minnesota we have enriched our 
advertising and business-office sub- 
ject-matter by getting tips from 
Barnhart’s work. The “sequence” 
idea planned by Olson at North- 
western has decided us to split the 
final 10 or 11 weeks of the Third 
Year Plan into two areas of con- 
centration. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the students will put in 40 


per cent of their spring time and 


energy on advertising field work. 
The balance will have specialized 
instruction in comparative journal- 
ism and_ specialized journalistic 
fields, such as science reporting, 
critical reporting and foreign corre- 
spondence. (These last may be en- 
titled to some special attention, but 
can be covered in a very few lec- 
tures.) 

As we see it here, the Third Year 
Plan is considerably more than a 
number of courses grouped in one 
year. The subject-matter is so in- 
terwoven that the student realizes 
their interdependence. Outside read- 
ing has been almost automatically 
stimulated. 

Incidentally, this plan has done 
away with the necessity of argu- 
ments with and appearances before 
the University curricular committee! 

I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that equally good, or even 
better work, is not being done in 
other schools and departments of 
journalism. My only contention is 
that the Third Year Plan has 
worked well, and that students and 
faculty like it and, I believe, profit 

Continued on Page 291 


Intellectual Content 
In Journalism 


Studies teach not their own use. 
—Francis Bacon 


HE thing that makes journal- 

ism a profession, or potentially 
a profession, is the presence of a 
subject matter of intricate com- 
plexity, of vast human importance, 
refractory to the understanding, yet 
capable of being resolved by the 
trained and informed mind to some- 
thing like order. The joker that is 
inserted to make the game harder 
is the fact that quite typically the 
answer to a journalistic problem 
cannot be obtained without some 
bearing on philosophic values, but 
that, too, emphasizes the fact that 
journalism, when it comes of age, 
can exist only as a full profession 
and not as a mere skill. 

This subject matter, so difficult 
to understand and so worthy of in- 
tense and prolonged study, is not 
the newspaper but the news. True, 
some specialists in every office must 
know about newspapers and their 
laws of being, their conditions of 
health and the symptoms of their 
diseases, and be able to provide the 
conditions of survival. The school 
of journalism cannot evade its re- 
sponsibility here; but this is a re- 
sponsibility on a plane a little be- 
low what can be called fully pro- 
fessional. It belongs in the semi- 
professional-semi-technical depart- 
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ment of the school. To say that is 
not to imply that such knowledge is 
easy to acquire or transmit, but 
merely to say that it is a technical, 
tactical, practical kind of knowledge, 
and would not, taken by itself, con- 
stitute journalism as a learned pro- 
fession. 

The real and fundamental task 
and problem of the journalist is 
one which would challenge the ut- 
most powers of the wisest philo- 
sopher. No man can have too much 
knowledge, insight, wisdom and 
human sympathy for the job of 
picking out day by day from the 
infinite variety of human happen- 
ings those which best satisfy the 
needs, both recreational and crea- 
tional, of the human soul. The 
actual performance, of course, re- 
presents a skill, but the basis and 
background of the thousand neces- 
sary insights and judgments can only 
be a character, a philosophy and a 
religion, in either the plus or minus 
sense. If any process can be devised 
of preparing the young to function 
skillfully and wisely in that job, it 
will constitute both education in 
the best sense and professional pre- 
paration of the highest order. 

It may be said, and has been 
said, that all this infinitely rich and 
fertile field has been staked out and 
registered at the land office by vari- 
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ous already-existing educational in- 
stitutions called “departments,” and 
that no unclaimed territory remains 
for preémption into the exclusive 
control of the late-arriving academic 
journalist. This whole conception is 
utterly false. No one has any exclu- 
sive title to anything except to his 
own technique. The “subject mat- 
ter” of all the differing social sci- 
ences is the same—the phenomena 
of human life and society—and all 
that the economist, the sociologist, 
the political scientist, the historian 
or even the philosopher can claim as 
his exclusive possession is that he 
has devised a process and set of 
rules for working out of this com- 
mon subject matter something di- 
gestible by the human mind. He has 
a method by which he makes the 
circumambient chaos quasi-under- 
standable. Has the journalist, too, 
a method, by which he helps to 
make the world explicable, or is he 
intellectually a parasite upon 
sounder scholars who ought to be 
left in exclusive possession of their 
own methodologies? 

The healthiest modern movement 
in science, scholarship and educa- 
tion is what might be called the 
ecological view of the sciences. 
Ecology is the study of the manner 
in which varying types of beings live 
together, beneficially prey upon 
each other, steal and borrow from 
each other, contribute in various 
ways, willingly or unwillingly, to 
each other’s welfare. Man cannot 
live to himself alone, and neither, in 
the present age, can any science 
thrive unless it borrows from and 
contributes to the other sciences. 
From the ecological point of view 
we are all parasites. Man lives upon 
the cow, and the cow lives upon 


man. Economics may run thin and 
unconvincing because it cannot get 
enough pertinent data from _his- 
tory, and history may lack meaning 
because it cannot explain the econ- 
omics of its periods. To be a para- 
site is not to be an exception, for 
we are all parasites. It was only the 
other day that for the first time in 
history a living organism was dis- 
covered, the little Chilomonas para- 
mecia, one ten-thousandth of an 
inch long, the only one in existence 
that cannot be proved to be a para- 
site on some other form of living 
matter. It can apparently digest 
inorganic chemicals. 

Among scientific disciplines, it is 
so far from being a disgrace to be 
a parasite that any science which 
was not vigorously borrowing the 
data of its neighbors, and subject- 
ing the material to the analytical 
processes of its own methods, would 
deserve to be excommunicated from 
the university bell, book and candle. 
The disgrace is not in the borrow- 
ing, but in failure to produce any- 
thing that others can borrow. Is the 
journalist guilty of this failure? 


N analyzing the qualification of 

journalism to be listed as an 
active and productive force among 
the social sciences, authentic and 
genuinely contributory, one should 
not look for identities but for differ- 
ences. Not for the slavish imitation 
of somebody else’s method nor for 
the closest possible analogy, but for 
sufficiently striking divergencies. 
Does journalism, by virtue of spe- 
cial procedures of some intellectual 
and technical difficulty, succeed in 
bringing to the mind of the citizen, 
the statesman and the administrator 
something which that mind needs 
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for wise action in peace and war, or 
to the mind of the economist, the 
sociologist, the historian and the 
philosopher something which that 
mind, too, needs for the interpre- 
tation of phenomena? There seems 
to be a strong prima facie case, but 
it is not the purpose of this paper 
to assert a bigoted answer in the 
affirmative. 


At the very least, present appear- 
ances indicate that the journalist is 
finding, shaping, transmitting and 
even in many instances acceptably 
interpreting a type of knowledge 
that is eagerly absorbed by disciples 
of the other respectable disciplines. 
If, travelling in some remote pro- 
vincial region, one wishes to consult 
a recent issue of the New York 
Times, the surest way to find one is 
to hunt up the nearest social scien- 
tist. If, as a member of the univer- 
sity’s lecture committee, one wishes 
to bring to the campus a speaker 
whose presence will be most eagerly 
demanded in numerous classrooms 
where serious and advanced work is 
done, the best bet is to invite a 
genuinely qualified journalist on 
vacation from the field of his diffi- 
cult professional researches and 
evaluations. What is there unholy 
about this?—the man may know 
better than Aristotle how states are 
governed. 


How is such a man valued? As a 
naive teller of traveller’s tales, an 
inconsiderable type of entertainer, 
a loose talker probably correct in 
his facts but not to be taken seri- 
ously when he attempts to apply 
them to scale or interpret their 
meaning? Or is he to be regarded 
by scholars as at least an equal, as 
a professional man who not only 
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has had unusual opportunities for 
attaining information, but possesses 
also a special professional technique 
for suspecting and detecting false- 
hood and for tracing effects to their 
true causes? Must it not be also 
ideally assumed that he is suffi- 
ciently grounded in the other social 
sciences (in the same degree that 
any scientist must be grounded in 
his nearest neighbor sciences) and 
is, in addition, adequately supplied 
with a philosophy of life and an ac- 
ceptable scale of values, so that his 
judgments of great and trivial, right 
and wrong, are to be received with 
as much interest and respect as his 
factual reports? It is submitted that 
journalism today is contributing to 
the social sciences not only raw 
facts of the utmost value to them, 
but is in such fields as foreign affairs 
and labor relations, to name only 
two, producing specialists whose 
timely judgments themselves are 
important and are typically leaned 
upon, in due degree, by specialists 
in the other social disciplines. 

How best shall such a man be 
found, so keen in observation, so 
shrewd in belief and distrust, so 
perceptive of faint hints, so ob- 
durate in intellectual independence, 
so apt in tactics, and above all so 
well founded in right reason that 
we shall trust him to supply us 
daily with the food our mind con- 
sumes and out of which it builds 
up its own tissues? We must allow 
him a great share in making us the 
creatures we are to be. Such men 
must be searched for and found, 
but can nurture add something to 
nature? 
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OBERT M. HUTCHINS, presi- 
dent of the University of Chi- 
cago, published in 1936 a cocky 
little volume entitled “The Higher 
Learning in America,” which con- 
tains a great deal of educational 
wisdom, much of it sound but most 
of it slightly unreal or unripe. The 
book cannot be quoted directly be- 
cause it contains the ruder form of 
keep off the grass sign on the copy- 
right page. The author wanders 
closer to our problem than do most 
of the more technical pedagogues. 
Dr. Hutchins would revolutionize 


the whole of American higher edu- 


cation, if he had the power, and 
half of secondary education in a 
manner that would probably, or at 
any rate possibly, supply many of 
the essentials for a suitable educa- 
tion as a preparation for journalism. 
The plan may be worth briefly 
sketching here. 

From 16 to 20, in high school and 
college, the student would devote 
himself to what is in essence a re- 
vival of the old Ancient Classical 
Course, now a blessed memory. All 
who can learn from books at all— 
Dr. Hutchins estimates two-thirds 
of the population—would be ex- 
pected to submit (Dr. Hutchins’ 
mind works that way) to this disci- 
pline and this discipline only. This 
regimen, which used to take about 
eight years when the present 
writer underwent its rigors, can now 
be condensed into four, he main- 
tains, because the old pedagogy of 
mastering a great thought in the 
original Greek and then finding 
one’s own suitable expression for it 
in English will be abandoned, and 
some other pedagogy, easier but 
presumably equally good, will be 
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discovered. The training in linguist- 
ics, logic, grammar and rhetoric 
that used to be tested in the trans- 
lating process will be handled by 
some good substitute method.’ By 
the end of the sophomore year in 
college, therefore, there will be a 
student body that has been uni- 
formly exposed to those branches of 
knowledge that are of “permanent” 
value, and the students will all 
share as equally as their varying 
abilities allow in the same “accumu- 
lated wisdom of the race.” Their 
power to think and to give accurate 
expression to thought should be well 
developed, and they should be well 
prepared for the processes of the 
higher education. 

Beginning with the junior year, 
the students will devote themselves 
for two years, or perhaps three, to 
the disinterested search for some 
kind of a unity of knowledge. Dras- 
tic measures will be taken to see 


that no hint of a vocational motive 


creeps in. Specialists in professional 
techniques, and even factual re- 
searchers in the more disinterested 
branches, are either to be chased 
away from the campus entirely or 
given some kind of a helot status as 
a non-faculty population on the 
fringes, like the manager of the co- 
dp or the appointment secretary. In 
full standing will be only the three 
faculties of social sciences, natural 
sciences and metaphysics, and every 
student will study under all three 
but with some small choice as to 
1 
ins’ will found in Sureey 
oe, for June, 1988, p. 388, under the 
title “Aristotle in Annapolis.” It is writ- 
AR — graphically and less abstractly 


. Hutchins’ own volume. It ie 
much better journalism. 
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emphasis. It would not be regarded 
as a violation of the proprieties, at 
this late stage in his education, if 
a student is discovered to be spe- 
cializing moderately in one of the 
three faculties. If he took more than 
an average percentage of his work 
in the natural sciences, for instance, 
it would be no insult to him to imply 
(if vaguely enough) that he might 
possibly turn into a doctor or en- 
gineer or something of that sort. 
Specialization in the social sciences 
might likewise imply a dawning in- 
terest in law, public life or journal- 
ism. It is intended to teach the 
rules of life and society to every 
student so thoroughly, so funda- 
mentally, and, above all, in so well 
coérdinated a way, that any grad- 
uate need add to his undifferen- 
tiated education only a little in- 
formal cramming in the tricks of 
the trade to become either a lawyer 
or a journalist—or, for that matter, 
a historian, a statesman or an en- 
gineer. 

The queen of the sciences, and 
the keystone of the educational 
arch, the factor that is to give unity 
to the whole, bind it all together 
and give it its real importance and 
meaning, has not yet been invented. 
Dr. Hutchins bemoans the virtual 
demise of theology, which used to 
perform the unifying, vivifying 
function, and the lack of any ac- 
ceptable modern metaphysics that 
might serve as a substitute. He 
mourns that both theology and 
metaphysics “are almost totally 
missing today.” He suggests that we 
can create a modern metaphysics if 
we try hard enough, and the center 
of gravity of his idealistic project is 
based on the protasis, “If that 
miracle could be performed.” But 
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anyway, he proposes to set in the 
place of honor a faculty of the 
hoped-for metaphysics, expect every 
student of whatever type to center 
his energies uniformly there, and 
then watch events develop. 


N case any reader should suspect 

a slightly ironical note in this 
report of Dr. Hutchins’ educational 
Utopia, the writer’s disclaimer is 
here made explicit. He believes Dr. 
Hutchins is fundamentally right in 
his aims. Of course, it is impossible 
to read this enthusiastic, uncom- 
promising and didactical little book 
without musing on the probability 
that things are not going to happen 
just that way. Over Dr. Hutchins’ 
violent protest, social evolution is 
not likely to adopt his idea withoue 
considerable modification; it mar 
even—the writer would be sorry— 
not adopt it at all, and still society 
might conceivably solve by other 
means the problems which Dr. Hut- 
chins proclaims, ex cathedra, can 
be solved only thus. Nor can the 
writer accept Dr. Hutchins’ evalu- 
ation of the classics in place of his 
own long years as their roommate. 
The classics are fully as good as Dr. 
Hutchins says they are, but they 
cannot do some of the things he 
says they can, and they ought to 
have done some things to him and 
his own book that they plainly 
failed to accomplish. 

The writer must be pardoned for 
getting this paper out of proportion 
by continually dragging in Dr. 
Hutchins like the severed head of 
King Charles I. The fact is that he, 
the writer, has seldom been so fasci- 
nated and charmed, nor so tickled 
in his amour propre, as by the dis- 
covery that he himself has been all 


a, 
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the time, though unconsciously, 
simultaneously both a denizen of 
the Utopia of the future and a na- 
tive citizen of the Golden Age of 
the past. The fact is that he en- 
joyed precisely that preparation for 
journalism and life and the identical 
form of initiation into his profession 
that Dr. Hutchins thinks would be 
worth both a miracle from Heaven 
and an educational dictatorship 
from somewhere else, possibly Chi- 
cago. The identity is surprisingly 
close for a universe in which no 
complete identities exist—even the 
miracle may be assumed, for as a 


matter of sober fact both theology: 


and metaphysics, in the writer’s 
youth, had not quite faded from 
the picture and still permeated the 
background—which is possibly 
where they belong. And the neces- 
sity for a choice of a vocation came 
to us only, like a dash of cold water 
on the face, after commencement 
day was over. 

The difference in intellectual value 
between the old education and the 
new is by no means what Dr. Hut- 
chins thinks it is, if personal inti- 
macy with both kinds may justify 
this bit of first-person testimony. 
The assumption even that one is 
better than the other is no matter 
for sweeping, abusive and didactic 
pronouncements, but rather for 
careful objective proof—an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to get. This 
testimony here, for what it is worth, 
is not based on economic experi- 
ences (jobs always came easily and 
pay was probably as good as de- 
served) but on the intellectual dif- 
ficulty of sufficiently understanding 
the modern world with only Aristo- 
tle and company as guides. 

Meanwhile, to come down to 
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earth, God and the social and edu- 
cational system seem to be creating 
in great numbers collegiate juniors 
who are not uniformly educated, 
but who are as full of life and vigor 
and good judgment and good in- 
tentions as any of their predecessors. 
They are vocationally motivated— 
each wants a good job and would 
like to be able to perform it su- 
premely well. The parents endorse 
this view with the utmost vigor, 
and youth meets few indeed who do 
not concur. 

In journalism the student thinks 
he wants a great deal of technique; 
what he really needs most is a bet- 
ter education, a clearer knowledge 
of, and a sounder feeling for, the 
world about him. He has studied 
courses in the various social sciences 
and in literature, but these all lie 
in his mind in separate compart- 
ments; they have not been codrdi- 
nated into any satisfactory unity. 

In Oregon, we want that unity as 
badly as Dr. Hutchins does, but we 
plan to go about it and we do go 
about it in a far more modest way. 
We want to build toward it induc- 
tively, starting at the bottom and 
keeping our feet on the ground all 
the time. Dr. Hutchins wants to 
start at the top. He would wipe out 
the present landscape, and then in- 
voke, among other things, a miracle 
and erect a magniloquent mountain 
all at once, from the top of which 
he and Aristotle could slide induc- 
tively down together. 

It is no sin to be a little skeptical 
even of the influence of holy Aristo- 
tle, in a time when false deductive 
reasoning is so rife in the world as 
it is today and is accomplishing so 
much harm. Categories are so care- 
lessly and so numerously created 
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by Tom, Dick and Harry, and so 
great a cargo of hate or fear or 
adulation is advertised into them, 
that one should either have a whole 
faculty to deal competently with 
them, as Dr. Hutchins either has or 
plans to have, or one should go to 
the other extreme as we do at 
Oregon, and learn to use categories 
and deduction as sparingly as pos- 
sible, and to proceed soberly and 
suspiciously, with one’s eyes always 
on the evidence. 


HE senior course, therefore, 

that seems to end by giving the 
students generalized views of the 
social and political scene, starts by 
specializing. Each student begins by 
selecting, according to his own taste, 
a current unsolved social or political 
or economic problem—or a mixed 
one; 95 per cent turn out to be 
mixed—that seems to be likely to 
break into the news before long in 
a controversial manner. If it is not 
controversial, or has not the poten- 
tialities of becoming so, we do not 
consider it a particularly suitable 
subject for investigatory work in 
journalism; but we are not bigoted 
in enforcing exclusions. The instruc- 
tor must approve choice of subject; 
he never bars one as being too hot, 
but frequently prevents choices 
where he feels sure adequate data 
cannot be collected locally. 

In October of any year an im- 
partial observer would conclude that 
this class was repeating the per- 
formance of the general who 
“leaped to his horse and galloped 
furiously in all directions,” and stu- 
dents, too, think they are working 
in separate compartments. But the 
class meets daily for an hour’s dis- 
cussion in seminar fashion, and soon 
the most surprising and unexpected 
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correlations develop. As the year 
proceeds, the exchange of references 
becomes a rather heavy traffic. Af- 
ter a student report, the instructor 
often asks the question, “How many 
find that this has some bearing on 
their own topics?” and usually at 
least half the class reply and are 
eager to explain in just what way 
the Danish coéperatives may throw 
light on the Japanese invasion of 
China or the tariff on British 
Columbia lumber. If there are 
twenty-five in the class, and each 
takes one subject for investigation 
a term (the regular load) the class 
discussions in the spring term are 
held before a little audience that 
contains a quasi-expert on each of 
seventy-five different current ques- 
tions, and any loose assertions of a 
theoretical nature are likely to be 
promptly assaulted by a brutal 
fact, explicitly and accurately cited. 

The course is entitled “Investiga- 
tive Methods in Editing” (to make 
clear that its purpose is not the 
digging up of the little facts needed 
for a straight news or feature story). 
Only students completing virtually 
a major in social science are admit- 
ted. The method of study is the old 
one, employed in universities for 
hundreds of years, which only re- 
cently faded out of the undergradu- 
ate picture when the “senior thesis” 
disappeared. The old undergraduate 
thesis was a slow, dawdling thing 
of imitation source material research 
far inferior to what journalism 
students are now peppily and 
eagerly producing in a third of the 
time. The student is guided by a 
thorough syllabus to the rapid col- 
lection of a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, is trained in the methods 
of culling and sifting and evaluat- 
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ing, is taught where and how to 
consult experts, and at what stages 
to avoid bothering them. He is 
taught to outline explicitly what it 
is he wants to find out; to start 
with a history of his issue that does 
not wander off and include irrele- 
vancies, to proceed to a clarification 
of the two sides of the question, 
then to a study of the vested or 
other interests aligned with each, 
then to the scientific standing of 
the various individuals who emerge 
as “authorities” in his field (a jour- 
nalist must be an expert in assessing 
the value of reputations), and then 
on toward his conclusion. He has 
usually become rather modest by 
this time, and avoids maneuvering 
himself into any indefensible or 
highly generalized position. 

A striking fact that has evolved 
from several years of this work is 
that there are almost no public 
controversial questions (the essence 
of journalistic material) that fall 
exclusively within the boundaries 
recognized by any one of the con- 
ventional “departments,” and there 
are none that are so hotly contro- 
versial that they cannot be coolly 
studied. This work seems not to 
infringe on or duplicate anything 
any other department is doing. It 
is the exact field in which the pro- 
fessional graduate journalist in the 
field is working, and the methods 
are the same, and the emphasis falls 
upon the most recent or even upon 
the impending issues, which the 
conventional social scientist will not 
find in his books until next year or 
so. It seems to be a method of at- 
tack that belongs to nobody else, 
that nobody else is using, that is 
perfectly sound, valid, authentic and 
respectable, that students enjoy 
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learning, that alumni speak of as 
extremely helpful in after life (in 
journalism, but not in journalism 
only), that does not merely collect 
facts but necessitates independent 
thinking, and is an excellent acade- 
mic preparation for the work that 
the better type of journalist is al- 
ways having to do professionally. 
It is also something that cannot be 
so well learned under the appren- 
ticeship system, whatever Dr. Hut- 
chins may think. 

This regimen was not originally 
thought of as a means of attaining 
a unified view of life and society. 
It was only as the process devel- 
oped in practice that students be- 
gan (to the faculty’s surprise) to 
testify they were receiving the bene- 
fits philosophy and religion are 
reputed to bestow, and so often fail 
to achieve. 

Journalism has a high and rich 
intellectual content, so high and so 
rich that there will never be a per- 
fect journalist any more than there 
will be a final and definitive philo- 
sopher. It is an intellectual con- 
tent, however, that it shares equally 
with other disciplines, each gaining 
knowledge in its own way and mak- 
ing its contributions to the common 
store through its own techniques. 
The journalist’s contribution is 
often an extremely precious chemical 
that evaporates rapidly; at the 
moment of its maximum importance, 
however, it must be skillfully and 
scientifically handled or pressures 
will accumulate and a world holo- 
caust may follow. 

No conceivable education is too 
good for the journalist if it results 
in making him a better journalist. 
The issues of life and death for so- 
ciety are there. 
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The Reporting Course 


ET the practicing newspaper man 
use the word “reporting” and 
his meaning is clear, even to most 
laymen. When the college student 
of journalism says he is “taking re- 
porting,” however, explanation is 
required to determine in which of a 
number of possible ways he is di- 
recting his energies under pedagogi- 
cal fiat. Among the subjects which 
may be studied in the course given 
the catalogue title of “reporting” 
are the following: 


1. News sources: how newspapers 
“cover” the world through correspon- 
dents, press associations, syndicates, 
beat and assignment reporters, the 
assistance of public relations counsel, 
etc. 
2. News writing: the rudiments of 
journalistic style, newspaper English, 
the five w’s, etc. 

8. Journalism as a career: the 
qualifications necessary for success in 
editorial work, advertising, circula- 
tion, promotion, publicity, radio script 
writing, etc.; working conditions, 
financial and other compensations, its 
value to an aspiring novelist, etc. 

4. Current events: reading of news- 
papers and news magazines under the 
inspiration of frequent examinations 
regarding their contents. 

5. Contemporary newspapers: utili- 
zation of the yardstick as preparation 
for comparative analytical reports on 
the news judgment exercised by the 
country’s best editors. 

6. Who’s who in city and state: 
memorization of the names and titles 
of public officials, public buildings, 
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leading streets and highways, trans- 

portation facilities, churches, schools, 

ete., in the city and state in which 
the college or university is situated. 

Valuable as some of these and 
other subjects which might be (and 
often are) added to the so-called 
reporting course outline may be in 
the ultimate production of a promis- 
ing cub reporter, the possibility of 
achieving pedagogical success in 
many phases of such an over- 
crowded course is slight. Inasmuch 
as the entire journalistic curriculum 
should be a continuous course of 
study rather than a gallimaufry of 
separate courses in indefinite se- 
quence, it is inconsequential under 
what title different phases of in- 
struction are offered. More than two 
semesters, however, are necessary to 
cover all the ground which, it has 
been indicated, many reporting 
teachers attempt to get over. More 
important, in his step by step pro- 
gress toward his goal at graduation, 
the potential cub reporter should 
“take” many of the subjects listed 
in sequence rather than simultane- 
ously. 

Reporting proper is, of course, 
what the practicing newspaper man 
knows it to be: going out and get- 
ting the news and bringing or tele- 
phoning it back to the city desk. 
The term implies: 
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1. What to look for on a given 
assignment. 

2. Where and how to get it. 

3. How to write it. 

Reporting obviously cannot be 
taught entirely separate from news 
writing, but specialized training in 
handling typical assignments cannot 
be given effectively until the stu- 
dent has mastered the rudiments 
of news writing style. Present prac- 
tice generally is to devote the first 
semester of a year’s reporting course 
to the style and grammar peculiar 
to news story composition, after, 
however, the first six weeks or two 
months have been given over mainly 
to professorial lectures on news 
sources, journalism as a career, the 
qualifications of a reporter and a 
quick survey of the entire newspa- 
per publishing business. 

To eliminate the inevitable con- 
gestion, larger schools and depart- 
ments of journalism offer pre-report- 
ing courses—an indispensable step 
in the right direction. Two semesters 
absolutely are not enough to cover 
the ground which, including the 
basic work in reporting, should be 
considered pre-journalistic. Four or 
five semesters are necessary, and it 
really makes no difference how 
many catalogue listings are made 
provided the subject matter is out- 
lined carefully to provide a logical 
sequence and enable the student, 
once he begins to study reporting, 
as reporting is understood in the 
news room, to concentrate upon it 
without too much dissipation of his 
energies. The only alternative would 
be to expand the two-semester 
course to six or nine hours instead 
of the customary three. And if 
neither form of relief is possible in 
the omnibus course which condi- 
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tions make imperative, first things 
must come first and non-essentials 
must be reduced in emphasis or 

It is items one and three in a 
reporter’s training—what to look 
for on a given assignment and how 
to write the story—which, until the 
recent past, have been stressed to 
the comparative neglect of the 
second item—where and how to get 
the news. Change has occurred with 
the improvement of reporting text 
books to reduce the necessity for 
protracted lectures on reader in- 
terest and news writing, thus free- 
ing classroom time for consideration 
of news gathering problems whose 
relative importance now is recog- 
nized as greater than formerly was 
the case. New techniques are being 
sought with the realization that the 
lecture method is almost worthless 
in teaching facility in news gather- 
ing. We are not going to produce 
reporters with resourcefulness, in- 
genuity, initiative and the proper 
news sense—in other words, with 
the habits of mind essential for suc- 
cess as news gatherers—by telling 
them of how others, including our- 
selves, covered certain difficult as- 
signments. We have got to show, 
not tell them how to do it. 

The desideratum, therefore, is to 
create as nearly as possible the 
actual conditions of reportorial 
work so that the instructor can act 
as a realistic guide to acquiring the 
most important attribute the jour- 
nalism school should give its gradu- 
ates: the news gatherer’s personality 
and habits of mind and action. To 
repeat, so that the point cannot 
possibly be lost: when the course 
now called reporting is streamlined 


to permit the competent doing of 
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one job, it is reporting proper which 
should be taught rather than any 
of the other subjects with which the 
student’s time now is consumed. 


O provide journalistic atmos- 

phere and actual opportunities 
to report, the campus undergradu- 
ate newspaper often is used, and 
arrangements are made with regular 
dailies to permit students to handle 
assignments. Both of these so-called 
“laboratory” methods, however, fall 
short because the student usually 
goes through the year handling 
nothing but speeches, meetings and 
interviews. Although it is valuable 
to have reporters proficient in cover- 
ing Parent-Teacher meetings, there 
are many other types of assignment 
which the cub will receive early in 
his post-graduate career for which 
such training does not prepare him 
adequately. Fires, kidnapings, im- 
portant accidents and similar events 
cannot be depended upon to occur 
conveniently as the proper chapters 
are being read by reporting stu- 
dents, and, if they should, co- 
Sperating city editors are not going 
to allow amateurs to handle the 
stories even though the student’s 
program of class hours permits him 
the freedom to do so. 

The journalism school-run com- 
munity newspaper perhaps offers a 
better opportunity but also falls 
short because students have definite 
programs requiring class attendance 
at certain hours. In general they are 
free to take assignments to cover 
only what is called “expected” 
news found on the routine beats or 
listed in the city editor’s date book. 
Students in the editing and copy- 
reading classes profit much more 
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than reporting students on the 
school-owned daily. 

In view of these limitations to all 
types of practical experience which 
can be offered in connection with a 
reporting course, the theoretical 
class exercise still has and will con- 
tinue to have a necessary place. The 
reporting instructor’s success de- 
pends in large part on his ability to 
simulate actual news gathering con- 
ditions in the class room. To compel 
teachers to cultivate the amount of 
ingenuity and originality this re- 
quires, the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism would do well to consider 
forbidding membership to any ap- 
plicant who confesses using a mime- 
ographing machine in connection 
with the teaching of reporting. Like 
the lecture system the mimeographed 
exercise has its limited value, but 
the possibilities of its misuse are so 
much greater than its potential 
benefits that such an amendment 
to the lists of standards of the 
AASDJ would result in a decided 
improvement. 

The mimeograph is a lazy and 
inefficient tool in teaching report- 
ing because it stultifies initiative 
and creative thinking on the part 
of both teacher and student. After 
about forty-eight of a class period’s 
fifty minutes have been consumed 
by a restating by the instructor of 
the contents of the text book, stu- 
dents are requested to file by the 
front desk to receive the mime- 
ographed “facts” of a story which 
they are required to rearrange in 
proper journalistic form. Their 
stories are handed in the next time 
the class meets and, if the readers 
are prompt, are returned, carefully 
or indifferently copyread, at the 
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third period during which the in- 
structor may or may not take a few 
minutes to bawl out the beginners 
for their mistakes. 

Properly used, the mimeograph 
may be valuable in teaching news 
writing, when a page’s material is 
made the subject of an immediate 
class discussion. A poorly written 
story may be mimeographed and 
discussed before being rewritten, 
and official documents—wills or 
civil court pleadings, for instance— 
may be mimeographed in the form 
they would be obtained by a prac- 
ticing newspaper man. It is difficult 
to conceive of a situation, however, 
in which complete and adequate 
discussion of what the mimeo- 
graphed copy contains should not 
precede the attempted writing of 
any theoretical news story based 
thereon. And the fresh exercises, 
prepared by some large newspapers 
and press services, such as “Patterns 
for Newspaper Writing” put out by 
the New York Times, are better 
than most “canned” mimeographed 
material which remains unchanged 
year after year. 

Instead of receiving mimeo- 
graphed handouts of predigested 
facts, student reporters should be 
made to work for their facts just 
as they will have to a few years 
later if they are fortunate enough 
to obtain reportorial jobs. With the 
fortunate decline of lecturing, class 
periods could and should be de- 
voted largely to stimulating at- 
tempts to discover the news possi- 
bilities of a particular exercise and 
to obtain the facts by the inter- 
view and note-taking method. The 
practicing reporter does not have 
all of the highlights of a story, ob- 
tained through two, five or a dozen 
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sources, boiled down into a mimeo- 
graphed handout for him; neither 
should the learner. 

In making students work for 
their information the instructor, of 
course, must be an actor. If they 
have read the assigned text book 
chapter, the members of the class 
should know what in general to 
look for—the number of dead and 
injured, property loss in dollars, in- 
surance and so on. Therefore, the 
instructor can say, “As your city 
editor I want you to dash over to 
1318 X street and cover a fire. 
What do you have to find out and 
how or from whom do you expect 
to get it?” Certain background 
facts as to the nature of the burn- 
ing property, size of the crowd and 
direction of the wind, which the 
eye witness reporter would obtain 
through observation, will have to 
be given—but only after having 
been demanded by the class—but 
when interviews with owners, police- 
men, firemen and witnesses are 
necessary, the instructor should be 
the impersonator. 

This type of class exercise is, of 
course, no original nor new sug- 
gestion. It is, however, generally 
not used enough as a substitute for 
both the formal lecture and the 
mimeographed handout. It should 
be followed, furthermore, by discus- 
sion as to how the story is to be 
written. One advantage of the re- 
porting course over the news room 
is that it offers the opportunity of 
talking over mistakes before rather 
than after they are made. It is 
vicious to play mental hide and 
seek with students by giving them 
exercises which it is a foregone con- 
clusion they’ll muff and then criti- 
cizing them adversely afterward. 
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Elaborateness is not necessary for 
this type of exercise; the facts of 
the simplest story can be given out 
and the instructor can keep the 
class alert by rapid spelling of 
names, by using words which sound 
one way but are spelled another and 
even by having different “witnesses” 
contradict each other. If it is pos- 
sible to follow up any such theo- 
retical exercise with an actual as- 
signment of a similar nature for 
campus or other newspaper, so 
much the better. The chief value, 
however, is to stimulate the news 
gathering mentality, the most valu- 
able service the instructor of re- 
porting can perform. 

Distinction must be made be- 
tween the technique described and 
other exercises, often longer and 
more ambitious, in which the train- 
ing received is primarily in rewrit- 
ing rather than in reporting—train- 
ing which, admittedly, should be 
included somewhere in the journal- 
ism course as a whole. Such an 
exercise is that in which either an 
instructor or an advanced student 
simulates a beat or assignment man 
telephoning in the facts of a story. 
At the Medill School of Journalism 
rather elaborate loud speaker and 
phonograph equipment is used and 
the actors read from carefully pre- 
pared dialogue script. With the 
assistance of the school of speech, 
records giving appropriate sound 
effects have been prepared, so that 
when the reporter is supposed to be 
broadcasting from a police boat at 
the scene of a shipwreck, the waves 
and wind are clearly audible in ad- 
dition to his voice over the loud 
speaking system. During lulls be- 
tween the reporter’s calls the class 
writes furiously to make deadlines 
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with leads, new leads and inserts. 
In some of these exercises the re- 
write men get to ask questions, a 
practice which helps in developing 
news sense, and the exercises also 
make the actual scene of a news 
event much more realistic than 
either a lecture or mimeographed 
description. For these reasons these 
exercises have proved highly suc- 
cessful; they are most profitable to 
a class which has been compelled 
to be keen in asking for and obtain- 
ing the facts on which to prepare 
all of its written work. 


AILY newspaper editing tech- 

niques are expected to revolt 
against the traditional “objective” 
methods of news presentation with- 
in the next decade. Beginning re- 
porting students should therefore 
be introduced to the principles of 
what present symptoms indicate 
will be “the thing of the immediate 
future,” interpretative reporting and 
writing. 

Training in the fundamentals of 
“straight” news gathering as still 
practiced generally cannot be sacri- 
ficed, but it can be pointed out that 
many orthodox journalistic prac- 
tices actually are in the interpreta- 
tive tradition, and the entire course 
can and should be slanted so as to 
emphasize that more than the mere 
chronicling of the facts of an im- 
mediate event is expected of a su- 
perior newspaper man. 

Before he is ready for intensive 
training in interpretative writing in 
an advanced course, the student 
must be given historical perspec- 
tive, through study of the attempts 
of Time and other news magazines, 
digest magazines, confidential news 
letters, Washington and other “in- 
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side dope” columns, radio commen- 
tators and others to meet an ap- 
parently new type of reader in- 
terest. Both to avoid the overcrowd- 
ing evil—against which so many 
warnings have been included in 
this article——and because students 
are not yet ready for more, only a 
first step should be attempted in 
the elementary reporting course. 
That step, however, should not be 
one which the student will have to 
retrace. 

An established newspaper practice 
definitely in the interpretative tradi- 
tion is one type of localization. Let 
the student discover how a law 
passed by the state legislature or 
Congress will affect the community, 
an assignment it is not unlikely he 
will receive early in his post-gradu- 
ate career. Or let him try to obtain 
more than the five w’s while cover- 
ing an obituary, learning to distin- 
guish between the factual story and 
one which attempts to review an 
important life or evaluate a promi- 
nent career. Or let him stress the 
meaning or significance of an action 
taken at a meeting he has covered, 
or let him catch the spirit, as well 
as the contents, of a speech. 

Feature stories may be written 
following interviews with new- 
comers to the community to explain 
how they may be expected to con- 
tribute to the community’s life; 
even newly-born infants may be in- 
troduced to their fellow townsmen 
in terms of family traditions. What 
have been recognized for years as 
situation or comprehensive stories 
may be written on almost any kind 
of assignment without minimizing 
the emphasis placed upon thorough 
gathering and accurate writing of 
the important news ingredients. 


All of this is, to reiterate, largely 
a matter of slant skillfully given by 
the instructor. Naturally, effective 
interpretation can be expected only 
from experienced news gatherers 
with a thorough knowledge of their 
fields of special interest and of a 
long chain of events. If the instruc- 
tor wishes a theoretical exercise in 
a field in which the undergraduate 
approaches such proficiency, he 
might try something like this: As- 
sign the student to follow up the 
resignation of a small college’s head 
athletic coach to accept a better 
position at a large school by in- 
vestigating the former coaches who 
have moved on to more important 
opportunities. Perhaps this would 
reveal that the small college coach, 
who often has charge of football, 
basketball and track, turns out 
winning teams in one sport but 
losers in others; and that when he 
moves on to a large institution he 
coaches one sport only, his specialty. 
If such a situation is found, by 
statistical analysis, to exist, it would 
shed light on the question of the 
relative importance of coach and 
material in both small and large 
schools. 

Throughout all his training the 
student should be taught the value 
of description in humanizing—that 
is, interpreting—persons and events. 
Facility in weaving into a speech 
story a speaker’s appearance and 
mannerisms as they had their effect 
upon his audience is_ excellent 
groundwork experience for the later 
stages of a reporter’s training when 
he will be required to summarize 
or interpret or localize trends in 
economic, social or political spheres 
of interest. Attempting to catch the 
atmosphere of a crowd or a com- 
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munity observing a holiday, anni 
versary or other special occasion, 
rather than merely recording the 
obviously overt incidents of the 
twenty-four hours, achieves the 
same result. 

More definite suggestions for 
class room drill in interpretative 
reporting and writing—outside of 
frankly experimental projects such 
as the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism specializes in—cannot be given, 
largely because neither schools of 
journalism nor newspapers them- 
selves have developed a technique 
of making local or even state and 
national events as significant 
through interpretation as is foreign 
political news today. It is both an 
admission of defeat and an over- 
expression of confidence in orthodox 
educational methods, however, to 
dismiss the problem of how to 
graduate students capable of get- 
ting beneath the surface of the im- 
mediate news by saying that the 
school of journalism should confine 
itself to the five w’s and leave it to 
the liberal arts college to do the 
rest. 
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The school of journalism needs 
to learn how to develop users of 
knowledge in the fields of sociology, 
economics and political science and 
cannot expect courses intended for 
hypothetical average citizens to ac- 
complish the result. This problem, 
however, is mostly for advanced, 
specialized reporting courses which 
must become much more numerous 
than they are at present. In ad- 
dition to training in the funda- 
mentals, the beginning reporting 
course should attempt no more than 
to point out to the student what 
the next steps are and to prevent 
him from becoming provincial in 
his definition of reporting. 

When the school of journalism 
has put a student through an 
elementary course in reporting it 
has done no more than provide him 
with the alphabet of the subject, 
and make him ready to receive 
serious instruction in it. The entire 
journalism curriculum, like all news- 
paper work, properly is reporting. 
We can’t stop teaching the subject 
before we actually begin. 


The Social Sciences 
And the Newspaper 


Continued from Page 265 
ner. The human body is a compli- 
cated and intricate nervous and 
physical system. When it breaks 
down only trained men can rehabili- 
tate it. The stuff of which news is 
made is just as highly complicated 
because it relates to human be- 
havior. Only specialized reporters 
with eyes sharpened in the social 


sciences can handle and interpret 
the facts intelligibly. 

The expert has been quietly 
emerging up to now from university 
halls and entering every field af- 
fecting industry and politics. Why 
not journalism? 

Credit is due Sylvan Silver, of Baltimore 
News-Post copy: pdech, for aid in editing 
this article. 
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Some Notes on the Course 


In Law of the Press 


HE problems encountered in 

teaching the course in law of 
the press are separable into two 
general classifications, those of con- 
tent and those of method. The fol- 
lowing discussion of these two 
groups of problems is based on the 
writer’s personal experience in 
teaching the course at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for the past ten 
years. No survey has been made of 
the methods used by other instruc- 
tors in other institutions. 

The content of the course in law 
of the press should depend primarily 
on the needs of the graduates who 
find employment in journalism or 
related fields. What should the re- 
porter know about his rights and 
duties? What should the copyreader 
know in order to protect his em- 
ployer? What should the owner- 
editor know about the obligations 
and responsibilities which the law 
places upon him? 

The content problem is further 
complicated by the recognition 
within recent years of the duty to 
prepare students for other than 
editorial positions on daily and 
weekly newspapers. What law 
should the advertising solicitor 
know? the copy writer? the circula- 
tion manager? the advertising man- 
ager? the business manager? the 
owner-publisher? 


By Fred S. Siebert 
University of Illinois 


That the journalism school gradu- 
ate should have some instruction 
in what has been commonly called 
“law of the press” has been recog- 
nized by leading institutions for 
some time. How intensive that in- 
struction should be is the immedi- 
ate problem. The three-hour one 
semester course, which seems to be 
the current average, is far too 
crowded to attempt more than an 
introduction to the legal problems of 
the student in the editorial curri- 
culum. Such topics as the rights of 
the reporter to gather news from 
certain sources, copyright and un- 
fair appropriation, libel, including 
conditional privilege and fair com- 
ment, and contempt of court are 
essential elements in any course in 
the law of the press. In addition 
there are such subjects as the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of 
the press, right of privacy, obscen- 
ity, and the law relating to photo- 
graphs. This second group of topics 
may be included in the course on 
law of the press or taught in other 
courses where the legal principles 
ere a part of the general study of 
the subject matter. For instance, 
the law of news photography might 
very well be included in the course 
in news photography, and a study 
of the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of the press might be un- 
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dertaken in the course in the history 
of journalism. 

Another question is what should 
be done with the material which 
applies directly to the business and 
advertising side of journalism. 
Should it be included in the general 
course or be given in a separate 
course? Another alternative is to 
include this matter in the non-legal 
course, such as discussing all the 
legal aspects of circulation in the 
circulation course. It is recom- 
mended that the legal aspects of 
the advertising and business prob- 
lems should be segregated in a 
separate course (law of newspaper 
management) open to all students 
in journalism but required only of 
those in the advertising or business 
curriculum. 

This leaves the problem of the 
students preparing for community 
journalism. Certain legal matters, 
such as the laws for legal publica- 
tion, are of extreme importance to 
the country publisher. This matter 
can be included either in the course 
in community journalism or in the 
course in the law of newspaper man- 
agement. 

In the already overcrowded state 
of the course in law of the press, 
certain material can be easily ex- 
cluded. Legal or court reporting can 
be incorporated in either the general 
or advanced reporting courses. 
Those elements of law which are 
ordinarily incorporated in the course 
in business law should be eliminated 
from the course in the law of news- 
paper management. 


HE second group of problems, 
that of method or technique, 
presents difficulties which cannot 
be readily solved. On the one hand 


is the tendency to duplicate the 
methods of law schools where the 
training has been not primarily to 
acquire course content, but to de- 
velop familiarity with the methods 
and intricacies of legal reasoning. 
On the other hand, the instructor 
in the course in law of the press, 
limited to one or two courses, soon 
finds it impossible to develop in the 
student an adeptness at unravelling 
legal technique and at the same 
time to instruct him in the sub- 
stantive rules of law affecting his 
subject-matter. 

How much time can be profitably 
spent by the student in the course 
in law of the press in analyzing the 
reasoning processes of the judges of 
the supreme courts on any one 
problem? Undoubtedly the student 
should analyze one or more such 
cases for the insight into the judicial 
process which it gives him, but he 
should not be forced to wade 
through these decisions for all the 
rules of law which he must know. 
For most purposes the student, hav- 
ing been introduced to one or more 
complete cases, can be taught the 
legal principles from digests or ab- 
breviated decisions. The purpose of 
the course is not to make lawyers 
or advocates but to inform the 
student of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of his job. This purpose is 
difficult enough in itself, consider- 
ing that there are fifty different 
jurisdictions in the United States, 
many of which follow their own 
peculiar legal principles. It is not 
enough to teach the student the 
rule of law as adopted in the state 
of Washington or Kentucky, since 
we have no assurance that the stu- 
dent is going to find employment 
within these states, but we must 
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generalize on the rules as applied 
in other jurisdictions. The law of 
the state in which the educational 
institution is situated can very well 
be emphasized, but the laws of 
other states must not be overlooked. 

The student usually becomes dis- 
couraged when confronted with the 
maze of conflicting jurisdictions and 
interpretations, and in a course of 
this nature it is the obligation of 
the instructor to remove this con- 
fusion by pointing out and reconcil- 
ing, if possible, the inconsistencies 
in judicial interpretation. On most 
points of the law there is general 
unanimity, but occasionally courts 
in different states will differ from 
one another and also from their 
predecessors in the same state. 
Where there is an observable trend 
toward one of several interpreta- 
tions, this fact should be pointed 
out. 

The instructor in the course in 
law of the press can keep abreast 
of the current developments in his 
field by semi-annual check-ups with 
the American Digest System (for 
state and federal cases), the Index 
to Legal Periodicals and Editor & 
Publisher (for current and lower 
court cases). This current material 
can be used to supplement that 
available in the textbook. 

In the course in law of the press 
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at the University of Illinois, very 
little outside reading is required. 
Students are asked to read the cita- 
tions in the footnotes whenever they 
find it difficult to understand the 
text. Three or four Supreme Court 
cases, too recent to have been in- 
cluded in the text, are assigned 
each semester. The class period is 
spent in discussion of the principles 
and cases presented in the text. 
These principles are then applied 
to hypothetical situations supplied 
by the instructor. The principles 
themselves are of little value unless 
the student learns how to apply 
them to particular situations similar 
to those which he will undoubtedly 
encounter when he undertakes ac- 
tive work in journalism. 

Unless the instructor keeps con- 
stant guard, he will too often find 
himself drifting into an unprofit- 
able discussion of vagaries of the 
judicial system and discover that 
he is teaching political science or 
jurisprudence instead of law of the 
press. Frequently, too, the instruc- 
tor who has made a special study 
of some phase of the course ma- 
terial will tend to overemphasize 
that phase to the disadvantage of 
other equally important topics. The 
simplest method of avoiding these 
difficulties is to make a course out- 
line and to follow it. 


The Third-Year Plan 
In Journalism Teaching 
Continued from Page 278 


as a result. It is a plan not precisely 
followed on any campus that I 
know about. In its concentration 
and integration it has certain things 
in common with the Pulitzer school 
at Columbia. We do not stress 


metropolitan journalism, however, 
to anything like the same extent... . 
I know several schools that, in 
some respects, are doing a better 
job than we are. . . . I shall have 
to lure away their instructors; or we 
will have to become better teachers! 
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Tue Printer (revised). 
By Lawrence C. Wroth. Portland, 
Me.: Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press. 1938. xxix+368 pp. Ill. 
$7.50. 


ESPITE the fact that your li- 
brary budget isn’t what it used 
to be, you will do well to place Dr. 
Wroth’s “The Colonial Printer” at 
the top of your must list. You can 
do this easily by disregarding the 
next two (or any two) reportorial 
autobiographies which attempt to 
tell you how to run the world. Un- 
dergraduates may complain that 
your neglect will drive them into 
the lending libraries, but since no 
dean of women has ever protested 
about these institutions, you can 
ignore your post-adolescent com- 
plainants and devote the money 
thus saved to this scholarly book. 
Lawrence Wroth is librarian of 
the far-famed John Carter Brown 
library (Brown University) and is 
research professor of American his- 
tory at that college. He is a fellow 


of the American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences, holds membership in 
the American Library Association, 
American Antiquarian Society, 
American Historical Association, 
Bibliographical Society of America. 
He is a graduate of Johns Hopkins, 
but this doctorate (Litt.D.) comes 
from Brown. 

The John Carter Brown library 
has a magnificent collection of 
Americana, so Dr. Wroth was able 
to do considerable fact-finding in 
his own office. His preface indicates, 
however, that his typographical re- 
searches were completed only after 
many geographical foraging expedi- 
tions. 


In “The Colonial Printer” is some 


of the material which appears in 
standard histories of journalism, but 
you will find ever so much more 
information which you have greatly 
desired. There are answers to such 
questions as: What did the Colo- 
nials use for paper? How did they 
make their inks? Did any of them 
make money? How did they bind 
their books? Were there, from an 
aesthetic viewpoint, any truly great 
printers? Was printing expensive? 
How were school books manufac- 
tured? What were the duties of an 
apprentice? Were the early presses 
mechanically satisfactory? Add fifty 
of your own questions to this list 
and the chances are that Dr. Wroth 
has answered most of them. 

“The Colonial Printer” is neither 
the first work nor the last work on 
the subject, but it is, you will con- 
clude, the best work. It should in- 
spire half a dozen books, a score of 
theses. (This happy coincidence may 
be important to you as writer or 
teacher). Furthermore, if you are 
building up a journalism art gallery, 
you will find in Dr. Wroth’s book 
at least a dozen illustrations which 
you will want for your collection. 

And now, naturally, you want to 
know if the book is readable. It is— 
decidedly. Dr. Wroth has edited 
closely, but not devitalizingly; he 
has clung to facts, but has not ig- 
nored human interest copy; he has 
organized his material carefully, but 
has arranged it in “takes” with 
proper crossheads. You can open his 
book at any place—and go on with 
the story. 

Blessings on him for putting foot- 
notes at the end of the volume 
where they are properly expanded 
(and give you leads for further re- 
search) and for his index, which 
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really works. But then, we can hard- 
ly expect less from a librarian. And 
congratulations to the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press for a distinguished 
example of book making. 

Max R. GrossMANn 
Boston University 


* * 


Tue Worvp or Action. The Auto- 
biography of Valentine Williams. 
By Valentine Williams. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1938. 479 pp. 
$3.00. 


Insanity Farr. A European Caval- 
cade. By Douglas Reed. New 
York: Covici, Friede. 1938. 420 
pp. $3.00. 


RR some years American jour- 
nalists who have recorded their 
European and Asiatic experiences 
have had almost a monopoly of the 
field. They have been “putting it all 
over” their British opposite num- 
bers, quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly. Names that come readily to mind 
would include John Gunther, Eu- 
gene Lyons, Frazier Hunt, Vincent 
Sheean, Negley Farson, John Whit- 
aker, Linton Wells, Edgar Mowrer 
(and Lilian), H. R. Knickerbocker, 
Margaret Harrison, Mary Knight 
and Walter Duranty (an American 
correspondent though a British sub- 
ject). 

Political scientists and historians, 
as well as journalists, recognize that 
these men and women have greatly 
contributed to our understanding of 
the recent and current international 
picture. They can not be written off 
as practitioners of “mere journal- 
ese.” 

Several British journalists have, 
within the past few weeks, published 
their impressions. They have come 
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up to, and in my opinion some have 
passed, their American confreres. 
Two volumes are records of events, 
rather than autobiographies: “Unto 
Caesar,” by F. A. Voigt of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and “The Whis- 
pering Gallery of Europe,” by Ma- 
jor-General A. C. Temperley, of the 
London Daily Telegraph. Two oth- 
ers just published—by Valentine 
Williams and Douglas Reed—are 
interpretations of European affairs, 
as well as records of their own lives. 
It is of these two that I write. 

Williams was for more than 20 
years associated with Reuters and 
with the Daily Mail. Reed repre- 
sented the London Times for nearly 
a decade and a half. Both write with 
an air of authority without pontifi- 
cating, and do much, indirectly, to 
explain what makes a good journal- 
ist. 

The backgrounds of these two 
men had not much in common. 
Williams was “born into” Reuter’s. 
Reed’s chief qualifications for the 
work of a foreign correspondent 
were a burning urge to write, and 
an expertness in shorthand. Each 
is keenly interested in the question 
of what shapes a man’s career. 

Williams writes: “I had no par- 
ticular leaning towards any calling. 
It was a chance remark of my fath- 
er’s that he could get me into Reu- 
ter’s. . . .” I take the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with him, both from per- 
sonal acquaintance with him and 
from his own statements in the 
book. Ponder these sentences: 

When he was 17: “My father con- 
tinued my introduction to journal- 
ism by making me summarize the 
leading articles of the Times and, 
reversing the process, expand into 
newspaper form the Reuter message 
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in ‘cablese’ that arrived at home in 
the daily batch.” Even at eight, 
young Valentine was saturated in 
the Reuter’s atmosphere. He came 
from a Reuter’s family—father (who 
was for more than forty years with 
that agency, and for many years the 
chief editor) as well as two uncles, 
a brother and two sisters. 

What else could the boy have ex- 
pected? His future was almost pre- 
destined, and at 21 he found himself 
chief correspondent for Reuter’s in 
Berlin. 

It was not until he was 32 that 
Douglas Reed went abroad for the 
Times. He was brought up in a drab 
London milieu, which he never fails 
to resent. He was just old enough in 
1914 (18) to get in four years in 
the World War. After demobiliza- 
tion he took several years to find 
his niche, and worked at many odd 
jobs, including that of itinerant ped- 
dler. Finally, he crept into the Thun- 
derer (literally, not figuratively) 
through the basement. An under- 
paid clerk, he looked with envy at 
the privileged beings upstairs. Final- 
ly, a colorful feature dealing with an 
early trans-Atlantic telephone mes- 
sage gave him his “break.” 

Both men fought in the war. Reed, 
not having the advantages of a pub- 
lie school education, believed that 
this alone was sufficient to jeopard- 
ize his future. He refers so often to 
those unfortunates who could wear 
the “right old school tie” that there 
should be an entry in the index: 
“Tie, old school.” Williams went to 
a public school, but not to Eton or 
Harrow. However, later in life he 
acquired the right to wear one of 
the useful ties, as the result of his 
service in the war with the Irish 


Guards. What Reed would have 
given for such a tie! 

Williams covers the period from 
1904 until about 1922, a period in 
the course of which he became fa- 
miliar with every major European 
capital. His best years were in Ber- 
lin, during a time of growing Anglo- 
German friction, 1904 to 1909. Reed 
was in Berlin and Vienna during 
another period of similar tension, 
1926 to 1938. Between them they 
cover, without important overlap- 
ping, almost four decades of Euro- 
pean diplomacy and _ journalism, 
which they record in uniformly fasci- 
nating and understandable prose. 

Williams knew Northcliffe inti- 
mately, when he was at the height 
of his reign, and left his service 
when his mind became dimmed. 
Reed encountered Northcliffe only 
when this famous man was already 
entering the shadows. 

One thing that both journalists 
emphasize is the continuity of his- 
tory. Williams writes: “The con- 
tinuity of history! History goes on 
and repeats itself. The difficulty is 
to discern when the wheel begins to 
turn backward.” Reed quotes a long 
memorandum, written in 1907 by 
Sir Eyre Crow, a Foreign Office of- 
ficial, which might almost have been 
written today, on the subject of 
Anglo-German rivalry. 

Williams saw the end of the gold- 
en age of adventurous journalism, 
so well depicted in Stephen Bonsal’s 
“Heyday of a Vanished World.” He 
adds several new facts to the strug- 
gle to place journalists in positions 
of responsibility on the Western 
Front in 1914 and 1915. He also 
relates how he “ghosted” much of 
Sir John French’s (later Lord 
French) book, “1914.” Reed carries 
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on and shows the journalist who is 
not only a linguist and a political 
scientist, but also who is treated 
in several countries “rather like spies 
in war time.” 


Both correspondents present new 
slants on famous episodes in history. 
Williams makes out a good case for 
believing that the Kaiser did not 
say “French’s contemptible little 
army,” but that the actual words 
were, “French’s contemptibly small 
army”—quite a dfferent interpreta- 
tion. He also adds his bit to the 
account of the origin of that invalu- 
able propagandist phrase, von Beth- 
mann Hollweg’s “just for a scrap of 
paper.” Was it “ein Stiickchen Pa- 
pier” or “ein Fetzen Papier”? And 
was the conversation between Holl- 
weg and Sir Edward Goschen in 
German or English? 

So far as this reader can detect 
both books are almost free of errors, 
factual as well as typographical. 
Reed makes one curious and obvi- 
ous error, however. In his descrip- 
tion of the famous session of the 
Reichstag, presided over by the 
aged Communist, Clara Zetkin, he 
records as happening on September 
12, 1932, events which occurred in 
both the August 30 and the Sep- 
tember 12 sessions. There were two 
“final” sessions, separated by almost 
a fortnight. Clara Zetkin presided at 
the first session, August 30. I say 
this positively, as one who was pres- 
ent, and who recorded the events 
the same evening for a number of 
American and Canadian papers. 
Confirmation may be found in Kurt 
Ludecke’s book, “I Knew Hitler,” 
and in Mrs. Mowrer’s “Journalist’s 
Wife.” 

I question a statement of Valen- 


tine Williams, when he says, “There 
were no aeroplanes in the Italo- 
Turkish War of 1911 and none in 
the Balkan War in the following 
year.” I have talked with the Ameri- 
can soldier of fortune, Bert Hall, 
and I know that he flew, both for 
the Bulgars and the Turks, as early 
as February 16, 1918. And, when I 
was recently in Rome, Ignazio Tha- 
on di Revel, brother of the Italian 
Finance Minister, told me that Ital- 
ian aviators (I believe he said he 
was one) flew during war time, be- 
fore Bert Hall’s spate of adventures. 

Both these writers emphasize that 
(contrary to the opinion of Bishop 
Stubbs and others) the time to 
write history is when it is happen- 
ing. A reading of Read’s chapters 
on the March 11 occupation of Aus- 
tria will underscore this view. 

The two books are chock-full of 
colorful and apposite anecdotes. 
Their interpretations of events are 
clear, and where they have ventured 
on prophecy they have been, in large 
measure, borne out. The books are 
examples of journalistic work par 
excellence, and should be prescribed 
reading. 

Reed’s book has a curious entry 
in the index. “Blimp, Colonel, 200, 
365.” Some indexer, with a sense of 
humor or practicing a Teutonic 
thoroughness—or perhaps in igno- 
rance—has thus given fame to Car- 
toonist Low’s apocryphal stand-pat 
soldier. One is reminded of an index 
entry where another anecdotal char- 
acter, Muggins, is brought to life at 
the end of General Temperley’s vol- 
ume: “Muggins, his turn, 45.” 

Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 
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Jacos A. Rus. Police Reporter, Re- 
former, Useful Citizen. By Louise 
Ware. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1938. xxix+ 
335 pp. $3.00. 


HIS book does not take the 

place of Riis’s own frank and 
moving autobiography, “The Mak- 
ing of an American”; but it does 
supplement that work with much 
valuable material. It presents a con- 
scientious and well rounded portrait 
of a great American. 

The newspaper experience of Jac- 
ob A. Riis covered about twenty- 
five years, about half of that term 
being with the New York Evening 
Sun. He entered journalism by 
means of a brief course of training 
in a telegraph operators’ school, but 
the telegraph played a very small 
part in his newspaper career. At 
first he had his troubles with fellow 
police reporters because his ener- 
getic nature would not permit the 
easy division of labor which custom 
had approved among them; he event- 
ually won their respect, however, 
by sheer effectiveness. 

That the Evening Sun valued 
Jake Riis’s services is shown by its 
willingness to permit him to engage 
in many varied enterprises—his lec- 
turing, service on civil commissions, 
magazine writing and so on. Of 
course, some of this was done after 
a full day’s newspaper work, and 
the Evening Sun’s $50 a week plus 
rates for space writing was surely 
not extravagant for a famous man. 

Riis’s outstanding work—the re- 
form of New York housing condi- 
tions—grew naturally out of his po- 
lice reporting. To this Danish immi- 
grant, men in trouble with the law 
were not criminals per se; they were 
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human beings who had been condi- 
tioned by environment, and _ his 
stories inevitably led to that en- 
vironment. Thus he found the slum 
tenements, and against them his 
simple and straightforward mind 
revolted. He was one of the earliest 
reporters to carry his own camera 
and make his pictures an effective 
part of his stories. His sincerity and 
directness, and that talent for vivid 
reporting which was evidenced not 
only by his newspaper stories but 
also by all his books and lectures, 
helped to make him the “most use- 
ful citizen in New York” of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s eulogy. 

Miss Ware gives us a painstaking 
account of the man, the writer and 
the reformer. Bibliography and in- 
dex are included. 

Frank Lutuer Mott 
State University of Iowa 
** 


Mark Twain’s Lerrers From THE 
Sanpwicu Isianps. Edited by G. 
Ezra Dane. Stanford University 
Press. 1938. 224 pp. $3.00. 


HESE twenty-two letters writ- 

ten by Mark Twain from the 
Hawaiian Islands for the Sacramen- 
to Union, here made generally avail- 
able for the first time, marked a 
turning point not only in his literary 
but also in his journalistic career. 
He had discovered his bent for writ- 
ing while on the staff of the Terri- 
torial Enterprise of Virginia City, 
Nev., but when he tried routine re- 
porting for San Francisco newspa- 
pers he found it “soulless drudgery,” 
and welcomed an opportunity to do 
a series of travel articles for the 
Union. He had written a few sketch- 
es for small San Francisco periodi- 
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cals, but the Sandwich Island letters 
were a substantial start toward a 
more general public recognition. 

Since Twain’s importance in jour- 
nalism was as a literary reporter or 
special writer, it is significant that 
the letters sent from the Islands are 
not the waggish effusions of his Ne- 
vada days, but are examples of in- 
formation, often sparkling, newspa- 
per correspondence. They are full of 
characteristic early Twain humor, 
but their purpose is serious. The 
Twain who wrote them in 1866 saw 
the Sandwich Islands as potential 
possessions of the United States, as 
rich trade and recreational territory 
for American development. This 
purpose, although not over-empha- 
sized, runs throughout the series. 

The letters are still good reading 
and, with the excellent introduction 
and conclusion by the editor, they 
constitute a substantial contribu- 
tion to the literature of Mark 
Twain’s newspaper period. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 
** * 


You Can’t Do Tuart. By George 
Seldes. New York: Modern Age 
Books. 1938. xii+307. 50 cents. 


IHE thesis of Mr. Seldes’ indig- 

nant book is that the forces of 
reaction in the United States are en- 
gaged in a deliberate campaign to 
destroy civil liberties, and that Fas- 
cism on the European plan, with big 
business dictatorship, supported by 
demagoguery and violence, is just 
around the corner. 

Mr. Seldes draws much of his 
evidence from the history of recent 
labor conflicts, which he reviews to 
prove how big business, with the 
help of the courts, police, public of- 


ficials, the press and professional 
patriots, has conspired to suppress 
the working classes by means of 
propaganda, legal trickery and phy- 
sical brutality. Special chapters are 
devoted to descriptions of the ac- 
tivities of such “enemies of the 
people” as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Liberty League, 
the American Legion, the munitions 
manufacturers, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Elks. 
The American press is attacked in 
numerous places for its capitalistic 
bias, its opposition to various kinds 
of social reform, and its warfare on 
the American Newspaper Guild and 
labor in general. 

Much of Mr. Seldes’ data will be 
familiar to regular readers of news- 
papers and the liberal magazines. 
His attacks on the misdeeds of the 
newspaper publishers bring up to 
date the kind of testimony pre- 
sented in the same author’s “Free- 
dom of the Press,” published in 
1935. The most sensational and 
alarming portion of the book is the 
third section, in which Mr. Seldes 
argues that the United States has 
already entered the Pre-Fascist per- 
iod of its history. He believes that 
the forces of reaction are plentifully 
equipped with men, guns, money 
and “men on horseback,” and im- 
plies that a Fascist putsch was nar- 
rowly averted in 1934. 

Mr. Seldes is a good hater, and 
he writes with passion. Perhaps the 
facts warrant the alarm which Mr. 
Seldes seems to feel, and call for 
passionate denunciation in books 
which are low priced for mass sale. 
Many readers may feel, however, 
that Mr. Seldes has overstated his 
case, and that the prospect of an 
evolution toward justice and secur- 
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ity will not be helped by a book 
which is of the nature of a call to 
arms. In justice to Mr. Seldes, he 
offers a constructive program of ac- 
tion which may safeguard civil lib- 
erty by pacific means. He advocates 
adherence to a Labor or Progressive 
party dedicated to ideals of civil 
liberty; adherence to such organi- 
zations as the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, which the book pro- 
motes enthusiastically; adherence to 
cooperative and economic liberation 
movements; and support of a free 
press. The point which this reviewer 
wishes to make is that the program 
advocated by Mr. Seldes will prob- 
ably increase the terror of the 
groups which Mr. Seldes denounces, 
and thereby increase the danger of 
a Fascist revolution. This comment 
is not intended as a criticism of 
Mr. Seldes for writing polemics; it 
is merely a gloomy observation on 
the nature of the probable evolution 
of a social crisis. 

The book should be read, of 
course, by all students of the press, 
for Mr. Seldes is perhaps the most 
vigorously articulate spokesman of 
the group which is ceaselessly vigi- 
lant for evidence of collusion be- 
tween the American press and re- 
action. 

Appendices include a reprint of 
the Bill of Rights, a directory of Or- 
ganizations Defending Civil Liber- 
ties in America, and a useful 44- 
page “Selected Bibliography on 
Civil Liberties in the United States” 
compiled by Clarice A. Rosenthal, 
M. Meeker, M. Ottenberg and oth- 
ers for the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

O. W. 
Washington & Lee University 
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Press Gano! By various authors. 
London: Hutchinson & Company. 
1938. 8s. 6d. 


FTEEN parodists have con- 

spired in this book to provide 
the British press with an unflatter- 
ing but lifelike portrait of itself. 
Of these satirists some are would-be 
Rabelaisian Roman Catholic writ- 
ers and journalists. Hilaire Belloc, 
Ronald Knox, D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (Timothy Shy) and A. G. 
Macdonell belong to this category, 
and are responsible for most of the 
book. Of the rest the New States- 
man is represented by Cyril Con- 
nolly, John Betjeman and Peter 
Quennell, the London Mercury by 
Edward Shanks, and Punch by Miss 
E. M. Delafield. Particular attention 
is given to the pomposities of the 
Times and the Observer, and to the 
irresponsible “brightness” of the 
Daily Express. Punch is allowed to 
escape unscathed — England’s na- 
tional comic paper is no laughing 
matter—but the rest are properly 
put in their places. 

Some of the fun is a trifle paro- 
chial—for instance, Cyril Connolly’s 
devastating account of the progress 
of an intellectual snob from Eton 
to the Left Wing of Bloomsbury 
will not mean much outside of cer- 
tain circles in London and Paris. 
But Timothy Shy achieves univer- 
sality with his leader paragraph for 
the Express: 

Mr. Eden says Great Britain is still 
a part of Europe. It doesn’t make 
sense to us. 

Mr. Eden says look at the map. 
Well, look at it. Anybody can draw 
a map. Five years ago when the Daily 
Express declared for Splendid Isola- 
tion people said look at maps. The 


Daily Express takes no notice of folks 
like that. The Daily Express says Bri- 
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tain isn’t part of Europe. Maybe it 

was once, but not since Lord Beaver- 

brook started in. 
Maps don’t mean a thing. Get that. 

Mr. Francis Iles has done a legally 
flawless obscenity prosecution of the 
Song of Songs, which is well bol- 
stered with the genuine obiter dicta 
of moral magistrates. A full collec- 
tion of the reactions of our greater 
film critics to a celluloid version of 
Shakespeare’s “Calphurnia” is pro- 
vided. The Sunday reminiscences of 
those who very nearly met the great 
men of their times are guyed by 
Leonard Russell. “A Hygienic New 
Year To All,” which is a Times 
leader by J. B. Morton, maintains 
a high tradition of baseless optimism 
and padded prose: “If we can teach 
the poor to choose their food with 
more care and to cook it better; 
to do physical exercises every day; 
to refrain from dropping things in 
the streets—we shall have accom- 
plished much. The wave of prosper- 
ity is gathering force. New Branches 
of the great banks are being opened 
all over the country—each a sign 
of confidence and a symbol of se- 
curity.” 

All the columnists are caught in 
their most foolish favorite poses, 
and the hardy perennials which 
every paper carries at the correct 
time of year—“The Twelfth Once 
More,” “Ascot—The Cement of 
Empire,” “The Royal Academy,” 
and “Cricket Mission To Conti- 
nent?”—are all here. 

Popular and “class” journalism 
in England, especially on the fea- 
ture side, are changing daily. They 
waver between a Victorian wordi- 
ness and solemnity and an equally 
tiresome imitation of the worse fea- 
tures of the American tabloid. This 
book should be taken as an anti- 


dote to the British press. It is evi- 
dence that a number of English 
journalists have seen the joke. 

Freperick Laws 
London 
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PROPAGANDA From CHINA AND 
Japan. By Bruno Lasker and Ag- 
nes Roman. New York: American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 1988. xiv+120 pp. $1.50. 


HE sub-title of this book is “A 

Case Study in Propaganda Anal- 
ysis.” As such, it has interest and 
value beyond those of its content. 
The reasoned statements of China 
and Japan are brought together in 
three broad divisions: (1) Informa- 
tion, given and withheld, as to who 
started the war, what lay back of 
it, the progress of the hostilities in 
the North, and the fight for Shang- 
hai; (2) propaganda to affect atti- 
tudes, such as appeals to material 
interests, political attitudes, and ele- 
mentary social attitudes, together 
with “propaganda on propaganda”; 
(3) appeals for and against specific 
action. 

The materials are taken from offi- 
cial and semi-official publications 
from leaflets to brochures, with a 
few citations from periodical publi- 
cations with official sponsoring. The 
period covered is the first six months 
of the war—the last half of 1937. 
The book’s foreword states that 
pamphlets were chosen because they 
provided a collection in compact 
form, easily checked and re-checked, 
in which language is used with more 
deliberation, and in which partisan- 
ship usually is undisguised. It is 
affirmed, however, that sample com- 
parisons with corresponding mate- 
rials in periodical journalism reveal 
“a surprising similarity of statement 
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and argument, not only in content 
but even in form.” 

While the authors disclaim any 
intent to establish “the truth” by 
comparison of partisan claims with 
records from neutral sources, some 
of this is done, in effect, by the 
comments and questions at the close 
of each section, and frequent refer- 
ence to the compilers’ italicizing of 
“color” words. One of the most in- 
teresting observations, stressed by 
the writers in several connections, is 
that “in fact, by far the largest part 
of the propaganda in this field comes 
to us from American sources.” If 
the reader is looking for fresh con- 
crete examples of the way propa- 
ganda frequently defeats its own 
ends, or how two or more bits of 
propagandizing often cancel each 
other out, or of the fatuous waste 
of time and money involved in most 
ex parte publicizing, he will find 
them set forth very clearly in this 
book. 

Vernon Nasu 
Yenching University 
* * * 


FareEWELL TO Sport. By Paul Gal- 
lico. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1938. 346 pp. 8. 


“BYAREWELL to Sport” is re- 

freshing and instructive reading 
for a generation of sports writers 
and students. It is a better piece of 
reporting than Gallico ever did be- 
fore he said “farewell to sports” in 
1936. It is the “Our Times” of the 
athletic Sullivans. 

The value which claims the atten- 
tion of readers of the Quarterly is 
chiefly that to be derived by stu- 
dents. Beginners in reporting can 
get more by a reading of the book 
than by formal lectures on use of 
good English, on color, vigor, and 
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enthusiasm, and on making infor- 
mation interesting to readers. There 
is a wealth of familiar detail and 
exact information and informed 
opinion in the various essays. Jack 
Dempsey, Babe Ruth, Helen Wills, 
Primo Carnera, Bobby Jones, Gene 
Tunney, Tex Rickard and many 
others move through the pages with- 
out losing their humanity or their 
glamour. 

Sports writing itself has a chap- 
ter, a discerning and sympathetic 
passage. 

The first portion of the book 
takes individual champions as sub- 
jects; the latter portion particular 
sports and sports topics. The result 
is a seeming change in pace or char- 
acter of content. There is a sugges- 
tion of two books rather than one. 


Lawrence W. Murpuy 
University of Illinois 
-_ * * 


Write Wuat You Mean. By F. S. 
Appel. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1938. xxviii+305 
pp. $1.40. 


XPERIENCE as a teacher in 

the writing laboratory of the 
General College, University of Min- 
nesota, has provided Mr. Appel the 
background for this little “manual 
of composition.” It is designed for 
use at student levels ranging from 
freshmen in high schools to juniors 
in universities and adults in night 
schools. 

The author uses an jnformal style 
of writing, selects illustrative ma- 
terial from student work and pre- 
sents a number of devices which, 
he feels, will be helpful to the nov- 
ice. He insists throughout that stu- 
dents should use their native lan- 
guage, and gives a good deal of at- 
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tention to the problem of develop- 
ing for them means of discrimina- 
tion. There is little of the conven- 
tional about the book either in ma- 
terial or treatment. One chapter, 
“Graphic Methods for Illustrating 
Writing,” offers excellent reproduc- 
tions of photographs, sketches and 
graphs as suggestions for use with 
various types of writing. 

The book has commendable fea- 
tures, but it seems to me unsatisfac- 
tory as a manual of composition. 
I should hate to be responsible for 
the product if I had to use it. I 
suspect that Mr. Appel is one of 
the many teachers of English who 
scorn grammar because they do not 
know it, or at best do not know 
how to use it. 


Georce Starr LASHER 
Ohio University 
*_ * * 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT (revised). 
By Frank Thayer. New York: D. 


Appleton-Century Company. 1938. 
xxv+465 pp. $4.00. 


N these “survival of the fittest” 

days of the newspaper business, 
it has become increasingly important 
to have students of journalism 
“business-office-conscious.” As an at- 
tempt to make them so, this re- 
vised edition of a 1926 text on news- 
paper management will probably 
find a greater response in schools 
now than ever before. There is no 
doubt a definite need at this time 
for such an all-inclusive single vol- 
ume covering newspaper publishing 
as a business. 

Its offering a quick cross-section 
to those totally unfamiliar with 
newspapers will probably be its ma- 
jor contribution, however. Working 
newspaper men will find it too full 


of generalities, and too much of a 
“scrapbook” of miscellaneous well- 
known fact to be either interesting 
or valuable to them, but it will ini- 
tiate undergraduates into newspaper 
practices unfamiliar to them. 

It seems unfortunate to this re- 
viewer that, in revising the 1926 edi- 
tion, Mr. Thayer did not prepare 
new illustrations. Typical 1924 ad- 
vertisements and a 1916 plant lay- 
out certainly date the volume, al- 
though the numerous sample forms 
will continue to be helpful. 

Special chapters in financing, ac- 
counting, proved circulation and 
newspaper organization will be of 
value. The book also contains in- 
teresting chapters on local, national 
and classified advertising. An ap- 
pendix on newspaper cost finding 
has been prepared by Clinton F. 
Karstaedt, secretary-treasurer of the 
Beloit, (Wis.) Daily News, in co- 
éperation with the author. 

Its scope is complete—almost too 
complete. In attempting to cover all 
sizes of newspapers, from country 
weeklies to metropolitan dailies, Mr. 
Thayer has given the reader hors 
d’oeuvres instead of meat and pota- 
toes. Such important present day 
problems of management as labor 
relations, newsprint costs, produc- 
tion costs and format are treated in 
too cursory a fashion. Other subjects 
are covered more satisfactorily. 

In his revised preface, Mr. Thayer 
says: “Changed economic conditions 
have brought new problems to the 
newspaper, problems that mean new 
opportunities for men trained both 
in the editorial and business depart- 
ments. With greater emphasis on the 
study of the business side of the 
newspaper in the schools of journal- 
ism, it seems certain that these 
problems will be solved. . . .” This 
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book will assist in the “greater em- 
phasis” and as such should be a 
contribution to journalism. 

Tuor M. 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 


* * * 


RevENUVE Sources or CountTRY 
Weex.y Newspapers. By William 
K. Howison and W. A. Sumner. 
Madison, Wis.: College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin. 
1938. 35 pp. 


VERY person connected with a 
weekly newspayer will find in- 
formation worth time and thought 
in this piece of work. Its pages are 
packed with such an assortment of 
information, both in statistical and 
narrative form, that some of it is 
certain to appeal to anyone who is 
at all interested in the financial end 
of a weekly paper. 
The study presents three distinct 
types of information: 

(1) National advertising agencies 
and large manufacturers give their 
candid opinions of the country week- 
ly as an advertising medium, touch- 
ing on circulation, rates, printing, po- 
sition of ads and business methods. 
These opinions make interesting and 
not altogether discouraging reading. 

(2) The weekly paper’s revenue, 
based on information received in ques- 
tionnaires sent to 100 papers (60 in 
Wisconsin and 40 outside) is broken 
down on the basis of its source: ad- 
vertising, commercial printing, circu- 
lation and miscellaneous. Advertising 
revenue is further broken down into 
local, foreign, legal and _ classified. 
Much other related statistical ma- 
terial is also presented. Continued 
comparison is drawn between Wis- 
consin papers and those outside the 
state. 

(8) Finally, the editors are asked 
to give their experiences and express 
their opinions in connection with some 
twenty-five topics, among them: 


whether foreign advertising is worth 
going after, methods of converting 
spasmodic advertisers into 
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sidelines, amount of time spent so- 
liciting local advertising, number of 
solicitors employed, methods of se- 
curing more advertising and so on. 


The study represents a lot of time 
and effort, as anyone who has ever 
attempted such a study will readily 
testify, and will no doubt be appre- 
ciated by the newspaper owners of 
Wisconsin, for whom it was primar- 
ily intended. It will also be of value 
to students of the weekly field. 

Persons trained in correct meth- 
ods of research and inclined to be 
statistically minded are apt to ques- 
tion, first of all, the method used in 
selecting the papers on which the 
study is based, as well as the meth- 
od of statistical presentation. While 
questionnaires were sent to 100 pa- 
pers, no information is given as to 
how many responded on any par- 
ticular question. A_ distribution 
tabulation, showing the number of 
answers on which the figures in each 
case were based, would have greatly 
enhanced the value of the work. 

Tuomas C. RytHer 
South Dakota State College 


* * * 


Fourta ANNUAL Propuction YEAR- 
BooK. Edited by Eugene M. Et- 
tenberg. New York: The Colton 
Press, Inc. 1988. 376 pp. Ill. $5.00. 


HIS edition of the elaborate 

manual, planned to cover “the 
entire field of art, typography and 
electrotyping,” is similar to its pre- 
decessors, but it brings many sub- 
jects up to date and discusses them 
in greater detail. It is planned for 
the active worker in any phase of 
reproduction, but it has unques- 
tioned value as a reference for the 
teacher of typography or reproduc- 
tion processes. 


Index tabs divide the book into 
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eight sections: Art and photogra- 
phy; bookmaking and binding; en- 
graving and electrotyping; paper 
and ink; printing processes; produc- 
tion data; typography; and an ela- 
borate and useful index. Among its 
enlarged features are a paper chart 
that lists 518 brands of standard 
book and cover papers, reproductions 
of more than a thousand type faces, 
an exposition of the proposed ratio 
scale of costs for engravings and 
“an analysis of every known repro- 
duction technique — _ letterpress, 
planographic and intaglio.” 

Some 150 short articles on many 
phases of its subject and elaborate 
illustration make the big 84% by 11 
book a useful one for any student 
or worker in the reproduction field. 

* * * 


News Puorocrarpny Recorp. A 
Stenographic Report of the First 
Annual Short Course in News 
Photography. Edited by A. Clar- 
ence Smith. Kent, Ohio: Kent 
State University. 1938. 96 pp. 
$1.85. 


T was inevitable that the rise of 

pictorial journalism and_ the 
popular interest in amateur pho- 
tography would stimulate the in- 
terest of universities. Courses in 
news photography have begun to 
pepper curricula like popcorn on 
a Christmas tree; and it appears 
that the department of journalism 
that doesn’t possess a Speed Graphic 
is as old-fashioned as a school of 
commerce without a computing ma- 
chine. Indeed, promotional effort in 
some cases has so dramatized news 
photography, which is, after all, only 
one phase of a journalistic training 
program, that the tail seems actual- 
ly to be wagging the dog. 

The full flush of enthusiasm will 


die down, no doubt, as the real place 
in the organic total of a school’s of- 
ferings is better understood. The 
camera will arouse no more curiosity 
than the teletype machine or the 
typewriter. It will be realized that, 
after all, it is a mechanical contriv- 
ance useful in providing word-sub- 
stitutes, but that the real place of 
photography is to serve only as the 
brother of the editing function. The 
school that trains its students to 
understand picture editing, to com- 
prehend that the right use of photo- 
graphs requires imagination, fore- 
sight, news sense, alert understand- 
ing of dynamic and emotional val- 
ues and (we hope) some sense of 
ethics—in short, the qualities that 
make an expert editor, regardless of 
whether he manipulates type, oral 
expression (radio news) or pictorial 
representations—will be performing 
a real service to prospective journal- 
ists. 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
present trend overemphasizes the 
technical training of photographers. 
Having provided a youngster with a 
knowledge of how to use a camera, 
the instructor then inducts him into 
a dark room with additional techni- 
cal mysteries. This is tool training; 
it is developing a skill just as learn- 
ing the type case and setting a two- 
column advertisement is a skill. In 
this sense it is only a hand maiden 
of a larger function. 

The problem of coordinating and 
unifying this work with the more 
important editorial and editing ac- 
tivity and assigning picture-taking 
to its proper niche is not coped with 
in this report of a four-day short 
course in news photography held at 
Kent State University under auspi- 
ces of the Department of Journal- 
ism. 
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The choice of short course speak- 
ers can account for this, in part. In 
the main they were news photogra- 
phers and technicians, expert enough 
in their field but without a coherent 
philosophy of the relationship of 
their vocation to the whole process 
of informing the public. They came 
armed with shop-talk and stories of 
achievements in pursuit of photo- 
graphic quarry. Gideon D. Seymour, 
New York editor of Look, and 
Ralph Burkholder, editor of the Ak- 
ron Times-Press, hinted somewhat 
vaguely at the real problem once 
or twice, as, for example: 


News pictures are an invaluable 
part of the newspaper, but they sup- 
plement news, they point it up, they 
make it more inviting—they do not 
replace news. . . . [Photographers] 
display a disturbing reluctance to be 
anything beyond reasonably compe- 
tent workmen in the newspaper field. 
. . . [The education of a photographer] 
should be just as good as that of the 
best reporter. . . . Today’s opportun- 
ity in pictures is to tell people about 
themselves and their neighbors in 
terms that will enable them better 
to know and understand how they 
live and how their lives may be en- 
riched. . . . to do this with a genu- 
ine love of humanity and with a 
deeper sense of social responsibility. 


And John Goski of the Cleveland 
Press had a word to say about the 
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history of photography and its re- 
lationship to the fields of the com- 
mercial and fine arts. His comment 
was terse and illuminating. But the 
several news photographers imported 
from New York were anecdotal, dif- 
fuse and, unhappily, in some cases 
devoid of even commonplace ethics. 
One speaker answered the question: 
“Have you any secret way of car- 
rying your camera?” with the ex- 
planation: “It is very simple to car- 
ry it under your coat. It is very 
simple to slip it into your lap and 
cover it with your hat.” 

A star woman photographer re- 
galed her audience with an account 
of a picture assignment in a Turkish 
bath (women’s section). 

With no appreciation, apparently, 
of how self-revealing were his own 
attitudes, a New York Times pho- 
tographer recited with a note of 
approval the story of the tabloid 
photo sleuth who strapped a camera 
to his leg to take a picture of Ruth 
Snyder slumped in the electric chair. 
He explained the warden of Sing 
Sing had placed all witnesses on 
their honor not to take pictures, and 
naively added: 

One must marvel at this man’s 


control and calmness in successfully 
completing his assignment. 


Three Minnesota 


that simplify the selection of supplementary 
reading material for your classes: 

“History of Journalism in the United States,” by Edwin H. Ford....$1.35 
“Foreign News Sources and the Foreign Press,” by Ralph O. Nafziger.$1.75 
“Bibliography of Literary Journalism in America,” by Edwin H. Ford. $1.50 


BURGESS PUBLISHING CO., 426 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 
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Illustrating the importance of ad- 
vance preparation in going about his 
job, this same speaker returned 
again to the Ruth Snyder episode a 
few days later—just to drive home 
this unexcelled example of enter- 
prise. 
Some of you will recall my story 

about the man who made a picture 

of the electrocution of Ruth Snyder 

in the death house in Sing Sing. I 

mention this because this man prac- 

ticed with the camera a week or more 
in order to insure a perfect picture 
and you will recall my saying that. 

It was an unfortunate decision to 
publish unedited remarks of speak- 
ers and short course visitors. The 
stenographic report of all that was 
said, both formally and informally, 
stands as it was uttered. Many of 
the addresses are rambling, even in- 
coherent and banal. Half of the lot 
does not deserve publication at all. 
All the questions and answers are 
here, even to the query: “When cov- 
ering a banquet and medals are pre- 
sented, and you want it to look 
unposed, what do you do?” 

This must be said of short cours- 
es: Recognized by universities, pho- 
tographers may reflect on their 
status and perhaps arrive at new 
standards and a new appreciation 
of their place in the sphere of public 
information. 

R.D.C. 
Tue Penputum Swines Back. By 

Marvin M. Black. Nashville, 

Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 1938. 229 

pp. $2.00. 


R. BLACK has a thesis. He 

states it in a sentence at the 
end of his preface: “As the pendu- 
lum has swung toward the stressing 
of purely objective factors in our 
civilization, so now it seems to be 
swinging as strongly in the opposite 


direction, to a growing emphasis 
upon those imponderables that un- 
derlie it.” The quotation reveals the 
meaning of the title he has given his 
book. He develops his thesis by ap- 
plying it to the physical, biological 
and social sciences, to philosophy 
and to the professions of medicine, 
divinity and journalism. 

The author has returned to the 
stirring declaration that mind is su- 
perior to matter, and proceeds to 
prove it in 229 pages. Part of the 
work contains a comprehensive re- 
view of the literature of certain 
fields. His summaries of psychology 
and philosophy are the most thor- 
ough, though biology, physiology, 
sociology and anthropology are 
given considerable attention. The 
book declares the need for a synthe- 
tic or synoptic science, and presents 
a brief outline or elementary text for 
such a science. 

It is easy enough to go along with 
Mr. Black in his declaration for the 
need of a well-rounded view of all 
knowledge. Journalism teachers call 
it background, and try to give it 
special meaning in courses in con- 
temporary affairs. But Mr. Rlack’s 
backswing of the pendulum inciudes 
more apostasies of modernity than 
most readers—so this reviewer be- 
lieves—will care to identify them- 
selves with. These include creative 
evolution in biology, a soul in psy- 
chology, “the facts of telepathy and 
clairvoyance,” the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters in animal life, in- 
telligent purposive action as the 
basis of human behavior, journalism 
education for the purpose of mold- 
ing public opinion, and other con- 
cepts still widely held as heresies 
among scholars. 

The author was formerly con- 
nected with Ivy Lee Associates and 
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BY WALTER S. CAMPBELL 


Developing the professional writer’s habits of mind and 
of work is often the most laborious task of the neophyte. 
In this new book an experienced writer and teacher pre- 
sents practical exercises for the development of those pro- 
fessional methods of working and of attacking a piece of 
work which are essential to successful writing. It is a book 
which will be of inestimable value to the would-be creative 
writer and also to the teacher of creative writing. It bridges 
the gap between the basic principles of writing craftsman- 
ship and the special techniques of writing (short story, 
novel, play, etc.), giving the student a concrete program 
for acquiring the methods of work needed for all kinds of 
professional writing. $2.25 (probable) 


To be published in October. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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on the staffs of the New York Times 
Annalist and Business Week. He is 
now completing work for his doc- 
torate at Stanford. 

C. E. Rogers 
Kansas State College 


* * 

Tevevision: A Struggle for Power. 
By Frank Waldrop and Joseph 
Borkin. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company. 1938. xii+299 
pp. $2.75. 


BVIOUSLY writing to inform 

the average reader and to 
arouse him to thought and action 
concerning an impending revolution 
in communications, Waldrop and 
Borkin have done an excellent job. 
Their book is scholarly, scientific 
and readable. 

The revolution which television is 
to bring will affect not only radio 
broadcasting but the motion picture 
industry and the press. Aware of 
idle speculation, the authors go be- 
hind the scenes to show how the in- 
terests of several large corporations, 
especially the A.T.&T. and R.C.A., 
are involved in the struggle for pow- 
er. They also suggest that nations 
of Europe are determined to keep 
such control as they can over this 
potent instrument of propaganda, 
even to the detriment of democratic 
ideals. 

Skillful writing portrays a serious 
problem as an absorbing story which 
dates from early experiments by 
Nipkow, Edison, Marconi and oth- 
ers. The history of radio develop- 
ment, briefly but adequately told, is 
shot through with troublesome fin- 
ger-pointing at the future. The ma- 
chinations of corporate business and 
the ruthless battle for patent con- 
trol are straightforwardly told and 


backed with referenced facts. A 
bibliography is also included. 

In only one place does the story 
slow down—when the technical side 
is brought in to show why television 
must be the supreme monopoly; but 
this is excusable for it is essential, 
and the authors have succeeded in 
presenting an account that the lay 
mind can cope with. None should 
turn from this book because the 
name television implies knowledge 
beyond his grasp. All should read it 
for a fuller understanding of the 
roles of invention and big business, 
of science and public welfare, of 
progress free and progress controlled. 

And who shall control television? 
Waldrop and Borkin have given the 
background and charted the cur- 
rents, but they would have the read- 
er answer this important question. 

R. D. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
*_ * * 


Report ON THE Britisu Press. Lon- 
don: Political & Economic Plan- 
ning, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
1. 1988. $33 pp. $2.60. 


This is the best general analysis 
of the British press that has yet ap- 
peared in print; indeed, it has few 
rivals among the many studies of 
the newspaper published in any 
country in the past half dozen years 

Political and Economic Planning, 
popularly called PEP, has occupied 
itself in the preparation of careful 
studies of various British social and 
economic problems — social services, 
health services, international trade, 
etc. Founded with the idea that ex- 
treme alterations of the social sys- 
tem are unnecessary so long as po- 
litical and economic dangers are 
avoided by intelligent social plan- 
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ning, the PEP organization has la- 
bored diligently and well. Since the 
press is an important institution in 
either aiding or hindering social ad- 
justments, PEP set out to analyze 
the newspapers and to suggest re- 
forms. 

The method of making the study 
was unique. A Press Group was or- 
ganized on May 1, 1935, composed 
of active journalists and a certain 
body of experts. As an indication of 
the care with which the newspaper- 
men—surely an intelligent body— 
proceeded with their work, they held 
81 full meetings apart from sub- 
committee sessions. The general 
chairman was the editor of the lib- 
eral London News Chronicle. Press 
experts on news and editorial, press 
association, advertising, circulation 
and distribution problems appeared 
before the group and presented their 
own evidence and conclusions. 

Since this review can only hint at 
the comprehensive survey embodied 
in the pages of the Report, a glance 
at the major sub-heads may give the 
reader some appreciation of contents. 
The press as an industry, physical 
production and distribution of news- 
papers, competitive structure of the 
press, its personnel, its finance, in- 
ternal and external influences, legal 
restrictions, readers of newspapers 
and what they read, press and the 
public, recommendations and con- 
clusions—all these subjects are lu- 
cidly covered. 

It would be most difficult to single 
out one phase of the report that will 
have most general interest for Ameri- 
can readers. Newspapermen and 


teachers of journalism will first of 
all note that the problem of the 
press in Great Britain has some in- 
teresting parallels in this country. 
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For one thing the report stresses the 
great need of a better trained per- 
sonnel. One quotation will bring out 
an important point: 

. . . The system of recruiting Fleet 
Street journalists from the ranks of 
those who joined a provincial news- 
paper at the age of 15 or 16 has led 
to men with insufficient cultural back- 
ground or scientific training occupying 
positions where they have to write up 
or pass judgment on cultural and sci- 
entific subjects. 

The report stresses the difficulties 
faced by graduates of leading Brit- 
ish universities who wish to land jobs 
as reporters in Fleet Street. The 
Times and Manchester Guardian 
make a practice of employing uni- 
versity graduates and other special- 
ists for editorial writing and feature 
writing posts, as well as for sub- 
editing and reporting, but these pa- 
pers appear to be exceptions to the 
general rule. Men who began in 
their teens in the provinces, without 
the advantages of higher education, 
have an influence on appointments. 
They do not see why others should 
not conform to their pattern. 

There are signs of change, how- 
ever. The Report arrives at the con- 
clusion that educational standards 
are rising. A great many more re- 
cruits to journalism today in Bri- 
tain have had a secondary education 
than was the case even twenty years 
ago. Both the Department of Jour- 
nalism at King’s College, London 
University, and the education com- 
mittee of the National Union of 
Journalists are steps on the road in 
raising the cultural standard of re- 
porters and sub-editors. 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of the Report — to an Ameri- 
can —is the positive position the 
authors take on the lack of news 
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from this country appearing in Brit- 
ish papers. Only The Times and the 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post 
have full-time correspondents both 
in Washington and New York. While 
recognizing the difficulty of making 
the English reader understand the 
complications of American politics 
and the American scene generally, 
PEP believes “it must be evident 
that economic and political trends 
are forcing the English-speaking 
peoples closer together, and that this 
must demand fuller information for 
each other about the other’s thoughts 
and doings.” The Report states: 
Partly because of false assumptions 

about the effects of close kinship, the 
two nations tend to be rather hasty 
in over-simplifying one another's 
characteristics. America is depicted to 
England as a territory of crazy poli- 
tics, gangsters, and law-breaking, di- 
vorce and fierce warfare between capi- 
tal and labor, while England is treated 
in the American press with melodra- 
matic bias, and an absence of half- 
tones, British foreign policy in par- 
ticular being traditionally represented 
as subtly entrapping other countries 
to serve British selfish interests. 

It has been the experience of this 
reviewer that the problem is not al- 
together an over-play of stories in 
London and other British dailies of 
crime and divorce, American brand, 
but is the absence of news of im- 
portant American social movements. 
In the past year the incidents fea- 
tured in British newspapers were 
those that had a bearing on British 
or Imperial policy: Roosevelt’s 
“guarantine” address in Chicago 
American reaction to the Japanese 
invasion of China, the refusal of 
Secretary Ickes to permit the export 
of helium to Germany and the Presi- 
dent’s recent Canadian address. 

But conservative London papers 


seem deliberately to omit important 
news concerning major social reforms 
in this country. Can it be on the 
grounds that such information may 
add fuel to the Labor Party and 
other opposition campaigns against 
the present Tory Government? 

The Report significantly outlines 
the obstacles that prevent the free 
and undistorted presentation of 
news. Some of these are the result 
of the libel law and the Official Se- 
crets Act. But those who drafted the 
survey fail to emphasize sufficiently 
the great amount of internal censor- 
ship on London papers. Any ob- 
server who has resided in England 
knows that the Government’s in- 
fluence in advising caution in the 
display of certain types of news is 
very important indeed. Or if the 
Government officials themselves do 
not make demands or suggestions, 
the editors apparently decide that 
the public must be guarded against 
“excitements” over government poli- 
cy. There is reason for this, of 
course. Our own papers might be- 
have in exactly similar fashion if 
this country was not geographically 
remote from Europe. Still, there is 
plenty of room for a greater exer- 
cise of independence on the part of 
the British press generally. 

The Report is written in a clear, 
even a suave, style. There is much 
“dynamite” concealed in the free- 
flowing sentences. If the owner of a 
copy of this Report will read care- 
fully between the lines, he will ascer- 
tain the compilers of it have made 
fundamentally important and far- 
reaching suggestions for the reform 


of the newspapers of the British 
Isles. 


D. Casry 
University of Minnesota. 
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The Foreign Press 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Canada 


NY institution or organization so 
ancient that no living person 
can recall its nativity, either by di- 
rect experience or hearsay, com- 
mands awed respect from residents 
of Canada. Small wonder, then, that 
on June $3 newspapers in all parts 
of the Dominion found the 160th 
anniversary of the birth of the 
Montreal Gazette proper subject for 
comment. 

Not only did the great antiquity 
of the dignified old lady of Montreal 
impress the youthful newspapers of 
this country; the fact that Benja- 
min Franklin had been midwife at 
the birth of this solid Tory journal 
evoked many a snicker. 

Wrote one western newspaper: 

“There is a delightful irony in the 
quirk of history whereby the staid, 
patriotically British Montreal Gaz- 
ette, as it is today, turns out to have 
been founded 160 years ago as a 
French weekly designed to suborn 
French Canada from the British al- 
legiance. No less a rebel than Ben- 
jamin Franklin was ‘angel’ to the 
founder, Fleury Mesplet, in this se- 
ditious undertaking. And Mesplet, 
in between jail terms, stoutly main- 
tained the liberty, not to say the 
license, of the press.” 

Since the death of the London 
Morning Post, the Gazette has be- 
come senior daily of the Dominions, 
older than the London Times. Mes- 
plet, a printer, was brought to 


Montreal from Philadelphia by 
Franklin, to start the newspaper. 
After nine successive ownerships, 
the publication was taken over by 
the brothers Thomas and Richard 
White 70 years ago, and the news- 
paper is still published by members 
of the White family. 


Quebec Padlock Act 


There was bad news for Canadian 
democrats in the refusal of the Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, minister of justice, 
on July 7, to recommend disallow- 
ance of Quebec’s padlock act. Not 
only that, but Mr. Lapointe declined 
to recommend a reference on the 
constitutionality of the legislation to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Any such action, Mr. Lapointe 
held, should be based on a concrete 
case, rather than on the submission 
to the Supreme Court of an abstract 
question. 

Passed at the 1937 session of the 
Quebec legislature, the act was at 
the time described as “an act to 
protect the province against com- 
munistic propaganda.” Its method 
of operation, which denies due pro- 
cess of law to Canadian citizens, 
newspapers and political organiza- 
tions which are its victims, has al- 
ready been described in these col- 
umns. 

Minister of Justice Lapointe re- 
ceived numerous protests from all 
over the country, urging him to dis- 
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allow the legislation. A petition from 
the Canadian Civil Liberties union, 
received by Mr. Lapointe last Janu- 
ary, argued: 

The act violates the fundamental 
principles of the Canadian constitu- 
tion in that it overthrows freedom of 
speech, of the press and of public 
meeting, as well as other civil rights. 

The act, by making it unlawful to 
propagate an undefined belief, denies 
the right of a minority to convert it- 
self into a political majority by con- 
stitutional means; and this is a revo- 
lutionary change in the nature of 
Canadian penal law, which through- 
out our history as a British country 
has permitted freedom of conscience, 
religion and political and economic 
theory. 


It is difficult under the terms of 
the Padlock act and of other legis- 
lation in force in the province of 
Quebec for the ordinary citizen to 
raise the question of constitutional- 
ity of this act in the courts. 

After declaring he could not rec- 
ommend disallowance of the Pad- 
lock act, Mr. Lapointe indicated he 
was “not persuaded that means 
might not be found by which the 
courts could be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether or not 
the act is ultra vires of the provin- 
cial legislature.” 

Commenting on Mr. Lapointe’s 
ruling, a leading Liberal newspaper 
said: 

“Mr. Lapointe’s consoling conclu- 
sions are that the wrong done by 
the Padlock law affects only a mi- 
nority in the province of Quebec, 
and that the imposition of this wrong 
is within the ‘autonomy’ of the 
province, unless the injured parties 
can get the courts to find it ultra 
vires by being ingenious enough to 
find a way into the courts against 
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the careful provisions made by Mr. 
Duplessis (Maurice Duplessis, prem- 
ier and attorney-general of Quebec) 
for the denial of justice. The as- 
sumption that this is a purely pro- 
vincial matter in which there is no 
Dominion interest is one that will 
be rejected by a very great number, 
perhaps a majority, of the people of 
Canada.” 


Alberta Press Act 


Only one day after Mr. Lapointe 
made his announcement regarding 
the Padlock act, the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Lon- 
don denied the appeal of the Alberta 
government against a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada which 
had declared its press act, by which 
it sought to tighten its control over 
Alberta newspapers, to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

The privy council turned down 
the appeal on the grounds the press 
act was inoperative, for it depended 
for its operation on the appoint- 
ment of a chairman of the Alberta 
Social Credit Board. The Alberta So- 
cial Credit Board was to have been 
set up through the Alberta Social 
Credit act. But the act had been 
repealed after the Supreme Court of 
Canada found the press act and 
other legislation passed by the AIl- 
berta government unconstitutional. 
So there was now no Social Credit 
board, and no chairman. Hence, the 
press act, the privy council held, 
could not be operative, and a de- 
bate over it it would be merely 
academic. 


Ben 
Winnipeg Free Press 
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France 


First F.I.A.E.D.J. Meeting 


The first meeting of the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale des Associations 
d’Editeurs et Directeurs des Jour- 
nauz was held in Rome in June. 
This body was organized about two 
years ago with the assistance of the 
older Fédération International des 
Journalistes. The former group rep- 
resents newspaper directors and the 
latter employe-journalists in the 
field of international journalism. 
A.-M. Chauchat, publisher of Le 
Moniteur de la Presse in Paris, is 
secretary-general of the directors’ 
federation, and Stephan Valot, 
prominent member of French pro- 
fessional organizations and lecturer 
in the Paris School of Journalism, is 
secretary of the F.IJ. 

Four subjects discussed at the 
Rome meeting were the newsprint 
market, telecommunications, distri- 
bution of newspapers in foreign 
countries and publication of false 
news. A permanent bureau to study 
and report on newsprint conditions 
was created and a sub-committee 
was named to report on foreign 
newspaper circulation at the 1939 
meeting in Belgrade. Control of 
false: news was discussed at consid- 
erable length, the German and Pol- 
ish delegations arguing for solution 
of the problem through bi-lateral 
treaties and another group contend- 
ing for a multi-lateral convention. 
No definite action was taken on this 
subject. A world congress of editors 
and directors will be called in Rome 
in 1942. 


1“Le 


res de la F.I.A.E.D.J.," Le 
Moniteur de 


Presse, 5: 4:1 (June 1988). 


New Printing Quarterly 


Gutenberg is a new quarterly de- 
voted to the art of printing which 
appeared in June in Paris, published 
by Presses Modernes, 9, rue de 
Beaujolais, Iie. 


Salary Scale Published 


The new minimum salary scale 
for journalists in Paris, fixed annual- 
ly by a departmental commission 
provided for by the 1935 profession- 
al statute for journalists, was pub- 
lished in June. The minimum month- 
ly salary determined for editors is 
6145 francs. 


Havas Change Proposed 


A rumor was published in May 
that the advertising agency division 
of Havas would be separated from 
the news service department. Fol- 
lowing this publication came public 
discussion by journalists of the de- 
sirability of such a reorganization. 
One of the directors of Havas stated 
the change has been proposed, but 
that no definite action had been 
taken. 


Cahiers de la Presse 


The second number of Cahiers de 
la Presse, quarterly published by the 
Institute of Science of the Press of 
the University of Paris, contains a 
sketch of the American press in the 
eighteenth century by Professor Ber- 
nard Fay of the College of France 
and an article by Professor Edward 
N. Doan, University of Kansas De- 
partment of Journalism, on the law 
of libel in the United States. Articles 
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of special value for students of 
French journalism are listed in the 
bibliography below. 


U. S. Travel Prize 


Paris Soir has created an annual 
prize to be awarded a staff member 
in the form of a month’s travel in 
the United States. 


Every Subscriber Insured 


Candide recently announced it 
would give free to every subscriber 
an accident insurance policy to the 
amount of 200,000 francs. Insurance 
schemes for circulation promotion 
have not been adopted heretofore 
by French newspapers. 

* * * 


Le Figaro has made an arrange- 
ment with the London Daily Tele- 
graph whereby it receives the for- 
eign news service of that newspaper 
in London for transmission to Paris. 

* * * 

L’ Illustration is appearing in new 
dress, including color photography. 
Paris Soir is issuing a new supple- 
ment devoted to color pictures. 

* * * 

Pierre Denoyer, correspondent of 
Petit Parisien in the United States 
since 1930, has been recalled to Paris 
to do a series of major interviews. 


Bibliography 
Books 
De Sury, Paut. La Presse a Travers 
les Ages (France, Allemagne, 
Angleterre, Etats-Unis). Paris- 


Bruges: Desilée de Brouwer, 
1938. 


Morrenval, JEAN. Les Créateurs de 
la Presse en France. (Emile de 
Girardin, H. de Villemessant, 


Journalism Quarterly 


Moise Millaud). Paris: Editions 
Spes, 17, rue Soufflot, 1938. 
Wem, Georces. Le Journal. Or- 
igines, Evolution, et réle de la 
Presse periodique. In series, 
L’Evolution de ’Humanité, ed. 
by Henri Beer. Paris: Albin 
Michel, 22, rue Huyghens, 1938. 

ZeRvAES, ALEXANDRE. Jaures. In ser- 
ies, Les Vies Illustres. Paris: Li- 
brairie Hachette, 1938. 


PERIODICALS 

F. Condorcet journaliste. 
Cahiers de la Presse 1:2:242, 
April—June. 

Anonymous. Eugene Hatin, der 
Geschichtschreiber der franzési- 
schen Presse. Zeitungswissen- 
schaft 13:6:397, June 1. 

—Francois Coty. Ruhm und Ende 
des franzésischen Parfumund 
Zeitungskonigs. Zeitungswissen- 
schaft 13:6:397, June 1. 

Daniet, J. L’état actuel des travaux 
législatifs sur la presse en 
France. Cahiers de la Presse 
1:2:302, April-June. 

pu Cuesneg, A. Chesnier. L’informa- 
tion scientifique dans la presse. 
Cahiers de la Presse 1:2:261, 
April-June. 

Henprix, Georces. Anniversaire: 
Cent années de presse franco- 
américaine. Toute I’Edition 16: 
423:6, June 4. 

A hundred years ago in Burling- 
ton, Vt., appeared le Patriote, 
first French-language newspaper 
in the United States. The pub- 
lisher was Ludger Duvernay. 

During the past century ap- 

proximately 250 French-lan- 
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guage publications have ap- 
peared in the United States, 
according to a history of the 
French-American press written 
by Alexandre Belisle. On April 
4, 1937, at Woonsocket, Mass., 
was organized the Alliance of 
French-American Newspapers, 
the membership of which today 
includes six daily and twelve 
weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers. Joseph Lusier, publisher 
of Justice in Holyoke, Mass., is 
head of the society. 
Kaminker, Anpre. Comment dans 
Yanonymat travaille lAgence 
Havas. Toute l’Edition 16: 420: 
1, May 14. 
Description of the functioning 
of Havas. 
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Kurta, Dr. Karu. ed. Propaganda: 
Frankreich’s politische und kul- 
turelle Propaganda im Ausland. 
Zeitungswissenschaft 13:6:391, 
June 1. 
Various government agencies 
are engaged in development of 
France’s interests abroad, in- 
cluding the interests of 130,000 
French citizens resident in the 
United States. 

Georces, A propos des ac- 
cords de presse. Cahiers de la 
Presse 1:2:202, April-June. 
Discussion of German proposal 
for international agreements re- 
stricting so-called “press sland- 
er” of foreign states. 

Reve. R. Bariow, 

University of Illinois 


Germany 


Bibliography 
PERIODICAL 
Panorsxy, Water. Die Presse- 
kampf um Boéhmen 1914-1919. 
Zeitungswissenschaft 13:418- 
428, July 1. 
Press and the Czech independ- 


ence movement. 
ScHéNEMANN, Ap. Die Litauische 


Presse. Zeitungswissenschaft 13: 
353-362, June 1. 


Historical backgrounds, contem- 
porary press and relations of 
press and government in Li- 
thuania. 

Wotmar, W. Wotrram von. Die 
Tschechische Presse. Zeitungs- 
wissenschaft 13:405-418, July 1. 
The Czech press. In this issue 
are also presented the new press 
laws in Franco’s Spain and in 
Austria following annexation by 
Germany. 


South America 


Argentina 

A morning tabloid, The Daily, 
which was controlled by Isidro Sa- 
tanowsky, has passed into the hands 
of J. J. Ruggeroni, an English news- 
paper man (owner of the Buenos 
Aires Herald, principal daily in Eng- 


lish in Rio de la Plata province) . 
With the consolidation of The Daily, 
Buenos Aires has two tabloids. The 
other is the World, also a morning 
paper, published by a corporation 
owned largely by Englishmen. 

The first tabloid in Argentina, the 
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afternoon Graphic News, appeared 
in 1931 but disappeared in a few 
months when it enlarged its for- 
mat. Now all afternoon dailes ap- 
pear in large format because street 
vendors demand that the price of 
them be ten cents; they accept, how- 
ever, five cents for the smaller morn- 
ing papers. Argentinian tabloids are 
of the English type rather than the 
North American. “Sensational” jour- 
nalism with its exciting menu is 
practiced more by papers of the 
usual format, such as Critica. 

The circumstance that English 
capital controls two morning papers 
which are presented as Argentinian 
is an evil from the national point 
of view, but it is characteristic of 
the evolution of business in the coun- 
try. Until a short time ago, foreign- 
ers devoted themselves solely to 
business and industry, but the ever- 
increasing intervention of govern- 
ment in private activity, the regula- 
tion of a controlled economy and an 
increasing nationalistic spirit: among 
Argentinians have made foreigners 
aware of the convenience of having 
periodical instruments to influence 
governments and public opinion. 
This is possible because a great 
number of advertisements come 
from foreign business houses, and 
because readers are not accustomed 
to discovering the true ownership 
of the publishing houses. There is in 
Argentina neither the custom nor 
the legal means to make known the 
names of stockholders or proprietors 
of newspapers. On the contrary, 
there exists a tendency to hide them. 
Because of this it happens many 
times that great monopolistic opera- 
tions are unknown, and at other 
times that they are confused by fan- 
tastic rumors which are attributed 
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always to two or three powerful cor- 
porations. 

A change of proprietorship of 
The Daily has occurred several 
times since its founder, Manuel 
Lainez, an eminent Argentinian, 
owned it. The first sale failed be- 
cause it was effected with a bank 
which a few days later was sued for 
fraud. Then a company headed by 
Satanowsky took it over. The rea- 
son for the latest transfer is un- 
known, but it could be that under 
Satanowsky it showed itself mani- 
festly and excessively devoted to the 
Jewish question, presenting itself as 
a combative organ for the Jews. This 
provoked the Jews, since the manner 
of defending them did not produce 
favorable results. 

* * 


Thirty-five newspaper men of sev- 
eral Argentinian associations con- 
vened recently in Cérdoba and re- 
solved to promote the creation of a 
National Federation of Newspaper 
Men, a trade organization which will 
have as its end a collective labor 
contract. 

x * 

The Press Club of Buenos Aires 
has initiated a campaign to persuade 
Congress to sanction a retirement 
and pension law for journalists. The 
Nation and the Press demand that 
Congress study the project carefully 
before acting. 


Uruguay 

A law which compels newspapers 
to publish responses of persons they 
attack is now in force. The dailies 
of Montevideo have found that its 
application has attracted numerous 
polemics and has thereby given a 
new cast to their pages. 
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Brazil 

The Nation (O’Pais) of Rio de 
Janeiro has disappeared. ; 

Louis Buenos, editor of Popular 
Tribune, Montevideo, has announced 
a conference in Rio de Janeiro for 
launching a South American con- 
gress of journalists. 


Bolivia 


The government has created a 
pension fund for newspaper men. 
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Peru 

The Graphic World, Lima, was 
suspended for eight days because 
of an article attacking the Argentine 
Republic. The government ordered 
its ambassador in Buenos Aires to 
demand proceedings against the so- 
cialistic review Clarity for attacks 
against Peru. 


Cartos Datmiro VIALE, 
Buenos Aires 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June and July, 1938 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Henry L. Smira, University 
of Kansas. 


Advertising 


Anonymous. Agents Look at Newspapers. Printer’s Ink 183: 5 p59, May 5. 
—— Editorial: Question and an Answer. E&P 71: 28 p20, July 9. 
The author discusses four factors tending to reduce national advertising in 
newspapers. 
—— Farm Paper Summary. Printer’s Ink 183: 7 p69, May 19. 
Statistics on advertising lineage. 
—— Home Survey. Printer’s Ink 183: 18 p61, June 30. 
Scripps-Howard advertising tests said to wpset some old theories. 
—— Inland Studies Ways and Means to Regain National Linage. E&P 71: 21 p7, 
May 21. 
—— Iowa-Illinois Plan Goes Into Operation July 1. E&P 71:20 p7, May 14. 
Program designed to increase national advertising linage. 
June Linage in Leading Cities. E&P 71:30 p32, July 23. 
—— 1800 Weeklies Offered as One Group. E&P 71: 23 p12, June 4. 
National unit for advertisers organized by Woodyard Associates. 

—— 16-Point Program for Publishers Outlined by Allen. E&P 71: 20 p20, May 14. 
Rutgers director tells Illinois group ways of obtaining advertising linage. 
Corasu, Harry. Sunday And Daily Newspapers; A Study Of Their Differences. 

Advertising And Selling 31: 6 p31, May. 
Statistics heretofore ignored shows Sabbath papers are a potent coverage force. 
Dunn, Cuartes Wester. How S.5 Will Work. Printer’s Ink 184: 1 p44, July 7. 
A study of the new Federal food and drugs act and its effect on advertising. 
Gotpserc, Nataan L. The Big Ten of Newspaper Patrons. Guild Reporter 5: 27 
p5, June 18. 
The author discusses the leading users of advertising space. 
Grim, Advertising’s “Public Relations” Task. Advertiser 9: 6 p13, 
June. 
Parker, Paut. The Iconography Of Advertising Art. Harper’s 177: 1057 p80, 
June. 


Philosophical discussion of stereotypes in modern periodicals. 
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Rosenserc, Manvet. The Circus Taught American Businessmen How to Adver- 
tise. Advertiser 9: 5 p13, May. 

Tarwor, Ken. Don Francisco Succeeds Lasker as Lord & Thomas President. E&P 
71: $1 pS, July 30. 
New agency head advocates public relations advertising. 

Wexp, L. D. H. $1,768,000,000 Advertising in U. S. in 1937; Volume Fluctuation 
Since 1928. Printer’s Ink 1838: 11 p19, June 16. 
Mr. Weld’s article covers expenditures in newspapers, magazines, radio, out- 
door, and farm papers. 

Censorship 


Anonymous. Catholic Pressure On The Press. Christian Century 45: 19 p58@, 
May 11. 

Movement to check “anti-Catholic” propaganda seen as good, if handled fairly, 
but as real danger, if abused. 

—— Reveal Attempts to Control Press. Newsdom 9: 31 pl, July 30. 

National Association of Manufacturers accused of propaganda work against 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

—— Steel Co. Urged “Correct” Labor View in Dailies. E&P 71: 30 p4, July 23. 
Senate civil liberties committee finds Republic Steel sought to influence Bir- 
mingham press. 

Circulation 


BranpensurG, Georce A. ABC Survey Shows Most Price Rises in P. M. Field. 
E&P 71: 24 p9, June 11. 

—— Outlines Plan for Building Profit From Circulation. E&P 71: 19 p22, May 7. 

—— Readers Willing to Pay More for Standard Papers. E&P 71: 30 p24, July 23. 

Corn, Cooke. Says Circulation Expense 15.8% of Income Dollar. E&P 71: 31 p30, 
July 30. 

Hocxennutt, Frorp L. Ways to Sell More Subscriptions by Mail. Circulation 
Management 4: 6 p12, June. 

Smirn, Rosert L. Circulation Formula. Printers’ Ink 184: 3 p64, July 21. 
The general manager of the Los Angeles News lists six ways to evaluate news- 
paper coverage. 

—— Coast Executive Would Change Present A.B.C. Regulations. E&P 71: 31 p5, 
July 30. 

Urco, Roxy. Methods that Increase Street and Corner Sales. Circulation Manage- 
ment 4:5 pl0, May. 

Community Newspaper 


Anonymous, Cobb County Times Picked by NEA Judges As “Best U.S. Weekly.” 
American Press 56: 9 p8, July. 

—— John H. Perry, American Press Association Head, Buys WNU. American Press 
56: 9 pl, July. 

—— News Treatment in Small and Big Cities Discussed. E&P 71:31 p26, July 30. 

——N. W. Ayer Executive Analyzes Weeklies. American Press 56: 9 p7, July. 

—— Pictures and Streamlining Predicted for Weeklies. American Press 56: 8 p5, 
June. 
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Brown, Rosert U. NEA Weighs Co-operative Drive to Sell Home Town Markets. 
E&P 71: 26 p7, June 25. 

Jacosson, Kennera H. Want to Own a Country Paper? Read This Story of One 
Who Did. E&P 71: $1 p86, July 30. 


Copyreading and Editing 

Leonarp, Howarp B. Full Classification of News Makes a Hit with Readers. E&P 
71: 30 pS, July 28. 
Richmond Times-Dispatch satisfied with results after 15 months of topical 
and geographical handling of news. 

Smirx, Howarp. “Model T” News Page Style No Longer in Favor. E&P 71:20 
p6, May 14. 
The Sunday editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican urges striking array 
of pictures and type. 

Waurers, Bast L. Heads and Text Loop-the-Loop and Readers Flock to Watch. 
E&P 71: 21 pS, May 21. 
The editor of the Minneapolis Star describes efforts to achieve flexibility and 
originality in headlines, text, and illustrations. 

Younc, Extzen Herron. Streamlining the Woman’s Page. Matrix 23: 5 p5, June- 
July. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 


Anonymous. Answers Letter Demanding Front Page Optimism. E&P 71: 28 p9, 
July 9. 
Chicago Tribune rejects suggestion of advertiser for more cheerful news pre- 
sentation. 

—— Bismarck Daily Wins Pulitzer Award for Public Service. E&P 71:19 pé, 
May 7. 
North Dakota paper credited with building public confidence by Pulitzer 
committee. 

—— Dailies’ Graft Expose Brings 27 Arrests in Waterbury. E&P 71:22 p8, May 28. 

—— Editorial Pages Re-educating Potent Minority. E&P 71: 19 pl0, May 7. 
Pulitzer winner feels editorial writers can contribute to meaning of principles. 

—— Howard Asks Cooperation Between Press and Bar. E&P 71:31 pl@, July 30. 
Cleveland News editor feels two groups owe joint duty to public. 

——N. Y. Post Defers Spy Series After “Rebuke” by FDR. E&P 71: 27 p6, July 2. 

—— PNPA Survey Holds Papers Are Running Too Much News. Newsdom 9: 24 
p4, June. 
Pennsylvania group sees percentage to advertising above standard. 

—— Von Wiegand Warns Press to Keep Faith. E&P 71: 19 pl0, May 7. 
Foreign correspondent distressed at increasing loss of prestige by American 
press 

Bip, Grorce L. Newspaper Attitudes in Law Breaking. JournaLism QuaARTERLY 
15: 2 June. 
Most editorials on causes of and cures for crime found superficial. 
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CarswE.L, Howarp. Business News and Reader Interest. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
15: 2 pl191, June. 
The author claims that most. financial news is dry and listless and that financial 
pages do not give readers type of news desired. 
Eppy, Wr1am Aurrep. Ridding Public Opinion Of Superstition. Vital Speeches 
4: 15 p471, May 15. 
President of Hobart College warns A.S.N.E. it must appeal to reason in writ- 
ing news. 
MarsHat, Marcaret. Columnists On Parade; VIII, Dorothy Thompson. Nation 
146: 26 p721, June 25. 
— Columnists On Parade: VII Heywood Broun. Nation 146: 21 p580, May 21. 
McConneti, Burt M. The Press Looks At Pump Priming. Current History 48: 6 
p30, June. 
For every daily favoring the president’s plan, six are found to be opposed. 
Setpes, Georce. Roy Howard. New Republic 95: 1234 p323, July 27. 
Reversal of “Lusty” Scripps’ attitude seen, as powerful newspaper chain veers 
to the right. 


WriuiaMs, Micnaru. Views And Reviews. Commonweal 28: 10 p270, July 1. 
On the commercialized press. 


Education for Journalism 
Anonymous. Journalism Week Attracts Many Noted Newsfolk. E&P 71: 20 p21, 
May 14. 
University of Missouri medals of honor given New York Sun and Toronto Star 
—— Student Plans Laid at Toronto. Guild Reporter 5: 29 p6, June 27. 


Guild to name committee to study cooperation with Class A schools of jour- 
nalism. 


Reep, Pertey I. Student Journalism Vs. English. Scholastic Editor 17: 9 p197, 
June. 
West Virginia University department head gives analysis of the part student 
publications can play in educating youth. 
THompson, Paut J. Present Trends in Journalism Teaching. Matrix 23: 5 p13, 
June-July. 
Ethics 


Anonymous. Attention Roy Howard. Nation 146: 20 p548, May 14. 
Publisher of World-Telegram taken to task for deleting columns held to be 
too “left.” 

—— Bar Charges Contempt to Los Angeles Times. E&P 71: 24 p4, June 11. 


Association denies paper has right to comment on court decisions before sen- 
tence 


—— Darling Of The Press. Christian Century 45: 29 p887, July 20. 


A rebuke to editors for foisting upon a bored public the trivia of the Barbara 
Hutton story. 


—— Editorial: Spotlight on Sin. E&P 71: 21 p20, May 21. 
Editorial writer defends the press treatment of the Roosevelt reorganization 
bill from attacks made by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 
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——N. Y. News Calls for Probe of Press by U. S. E&P 71:28 p4, July 9. 

—— Senators Bar Minton Probe. Newsdom 9: 26 pl, June 25. 
Request for congressional investigation of press defeated. 

—— The Free Press: Seattle Star’s Unwanted “Ghosting” Stirs Senate Ire. Guild 
Reporter 5: 24 p6, May 23. 

—— The Free Press: The Times Leaves Us Silent. Guild Reporter 5: 30 p8, July 4. 
Guild accuses New York daily of failure to print both sides of labor story. 

—— Yellow Papers Laid to Public. Newsdom 9: 31 p3, July 30. 
Dr. Burgess Johnson, former magazine editor, lays faults of press to emotional 
demands of readers. 

Cuay, Roserta. The La Follette Investigation: a Comparative Study. JourNALIsM 
QuarTERLY 15: 2 p169, June. 
The variable treatment of the Senate investigation of violations of free speech 
and rights of labor in four representative newspapers. 

IsserMAN, A. J. Poisoned News. Guild Reporter 5: 23 p8, May 16. 
The author accuses the press of distorting news of activities of National Labor 
Relations board. 

Toomey, Joun A., S. J. The Bias Contest Had A Photo Finish. America 59: 5 
pl04, May 7. 
Author, who has been organizing against “anti-Catholic” propaganda, displays 
more clippings which he maintains show religious prejudice. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


Anonymous. American Writer Starts Furore in House of Commons. E&P 71: 27 
pl4, July 2. 
Story on foreign policy conflict, published in New York Herald Tribune, vigor- 
ously debated. 
—— Anniversaries Find Two Wars Routine Stories. E&P 71: 29 p4, July 16. 
Coverage costs in China and Spain decline as other news takes precedence. 
—— Mussolini Rates Second on Fascist Publicity. Newsdom 9: 30 p4, July 23. 
Gayda, editor of Il Giornale d'Italia, is Fascist most quoted by correspondents. 
Asiaticus. Red Star Over China. Pacific Affairs 11: 2 p287, June. 
A criticism of, and answer to, Edgar Snow’s report of the Chinese Communists. 
Burtcuer, Harowp. British N.U.J. Defends a Free Press. E&P 71: 19 p80, May 7. 
Annual meeting of British journalists’ union discusses restrictions on liberty of 
publishing. 
Coxe, Taytor. The Italian Ministry of Popular Culture. Public Opinion Quarterly 
2: 3 p425, July. 
Professor Taylor discusses the regulation of the Fascist press, radio, and movies. 
Coxeate, Witt1aAM. Death At 164: The Portrait Of A Newspaper. Queen’s Quar- 
terly (Canadian Review) 45: 2 p157, Summer 1938. 
On the merging of the London Morning Post and Daily Telegraph. 
Hernvet, Ricnarp H. British Diplomats and the Press. Public Opinion Quarterly 
2: 8 p435, July. 
Mr. Heindel concludes that the British diplomatic mind, when dealing with 
European politics, has no love for the press and very little respect. 
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Mutter, Epwin. America Through The Looking Glass. Christian Century 15: 25 
p788, June 22. 
Foreign countries, through their presses, find us not at all as we'd like to think 
of ourselves. : 

Parker, Witi1aAM. Shanghai Press Conference. American Mercury 44: 174 p129, 
June. 
Futility of getting bonafide news from Japanese officials. 

Porter, Prrman B. League Publicity: Cause or Effect of League Failure? Public 
Opinion Quarterly 2: 3 p399, July. 

Rrxon, Atec T. Telecommunications of China with Foreign Countries. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 2: 3 p478, July. 

Rosson, Norman. The Lobby Journalist —a Definition. JourNALIsM QUARTERLY 
15: 2 pl159, June. 
How highly trained reporters work in the lobbies of the British House of Par- 
liament. 


Freedom of the Press 


Anonymous. Calls President Free Press Foe. Newsdom 9: 30 p2, July 23. 

—— How Alberta Papers Won Free Press Fight. E&P 71: 19 p6, May 7. 
Fight on act passed by Social Credit government wins Pulitzer award. 

—— Soft Pedal Own Free Press Cry, Warns Thomason. E&P 71: 22 p9, May 28. 
Chicago Times publisher feels fight to preserve liberty should be left in hands 
of the readers. 

—— The Free Press: Dictatorship in Action — Hague Shows the Local Press Who 
Is Boss. Guild Reporter 5: 82 p7, July 18. 

—— U. S. Supreme Court Finds “Licensing” Tax Valid. E&P 71: 19 p4, May 7. 
Arizona newspapers lose appeal from tax levying one per cent on gross income. 

—— White Warns Ad Agents of Free Press Threat. E&P 71: 19 pll, May 7. 
Kansas editor sees newspaper advertisers producing powerful pressure. 

Gumsautt, Paut E. In Defense of Quebec. Catholic World 147: 880 p428, July. 
Justifies padlocking of French-Canadian Communist dailies. 

Lucwvus. A People’s Press. Canadian Forum 18: 209, p77, June. 

Cooperative seen as a solution to present press abuses. 

Warre, Witi1am Auten. How Free Is Our Press? Nation 146: 25 p693, June 18. 

Capitalistic attitude, exemplified in advertising agency, seen as threat. 


History and Biography 


ApaMs, FrankLin P. Mr. Dooley. New Republic 94: 1222 p390, May 4. 
Concerning Finley Peter Dunne, author of the once famous satirical political 
column. 

Anonymous. Californian Tells of Historic Relations Between the Post Office and 
the Press. Publishers’ Auxiliary 73: 30 p7, July 23. 

—— Mrs. Dunbar of Palo Pinto. News Week 12: 1 p31, July 4. 

Notes on 100th anniversary of first Texas press, now run by woman. 

—— Pioneer Louisiana Editor’s Dispatches to His Paper in 1815 Give Him a Claim 

to Title of “First War Correspondent.” Publishers’ Auxiliary 73: 21 pl, May 21. 
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Kricaten, Dorotuy. Cosmopolite Of The Month, Walter Winchell. Cosmopolitan 
105: 1 p8, July. 
History, and contribution to journalism, of America’s unique columnist. 

Pew, Marten E., Jz. United Features Marks 15th Year as Syndicate. E&P 71: 21 
p30, May 21. 


Law of the Press 


Anonymous. Mrs. Liggett Wins $25,000 Suit from Daily Worker. E&P 71: 19 p29, 
May 7. 
Widow of slain Minneapolis publisher given judgment against Communist 
daily. 
—— Statements by Public Officials Privileged. E&P 71: 20 p9, May 14. 
New York jurist finds press has right to report results of investigation. 
—— Urges Battle On Ad Libels. Newsdom 9: 30 pl, July 23. 
Bercer, Marvin. Daily’s Lawyer Appraises Some Books on Libel. E&P 71: 27 p7, 
July 2. 
Magazines and Magazine Article Writing 
Anonymous. A Worldwide Colliers; Air Express To Permit Printing In 21 Foreign 
Cities. News Week 11: 24 p20, June 13. 
—— This Is the Life Story. Quill 26: 4 pl0, May. 
The editors of the weekly picture magazine tell how deadlines are met. 
Princie, Henry F. High Hat. Scribners’ 104: 1 p17, July. 
The luxury group of periodicals examined. 
Seipes, Georce. How the Advertisers Ganged Up on Ken. Guild Reporter 5: 22 
p7, May 9. 
Mr. Seldes charges that the original purposes of the magazine were changed 
by advertiser pressure. 
Miscellaneous 


Anonymous. R. F. C. Refuses to Extend Loans to Publishers. American Press 
56: 8 p7, June. 

Parricx, Tep. Advertising The Next War. Scribner’s 103: 6 p15, June. 
The work of the peace groups. 


News Gathering and News Writing 


Anonymous. Alert AP Reporter Got First Corrigan Story. E&P 71: 30 p6, July 23. 
Trans-Atlantic flier interviewed at Dublin. 

—— Hull and Pearson in Debate at Press Conference. E&P 71: 20 p8, May 14. 
Secretary of state protests columnist’s story in making plea for cooperative 
press. 

——N. Y. City News Votes Expansion Policy. E&P 71: 23 p8, June 4. 
42-year-old cooperative agency to admit associate members. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Defines “4th Dimension” in News Reading Habits. E&P 
71: 27 p8, July 2. 

Study made by Prof. Guy T. Buswell shows facts should be presented in 
simple, readable form. 
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Bryson, Cuartes Lee. A Critic of Sloppy Reporting Presents His Indictment. E&P 
71: 22 p5, May 28. 
The managing editor of a service magazine says many reporters are ignorant 
of rules of grammar. : 

Kneset, Fuetcuer. Washington Press Conference. Ken 2: 2 p74, July 28. 

Spa.pinc, Exsor B. I Like Baseball, But —. American Mercury 44: 174 p181, June. 
The sports writers out-bark the barkers, but it doesn’t mean much. 


Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employe Relationships 


Anonymous. Chicago Business Workers Granted AFL Charter. E&P 71: 26 pl2, 
June 25. 
New Hearst union designed to combat Guild. 

—— Cleveland Guild Group Seeks to Oust Eddy. E&P 71: 24 p6, June 11. 
Executive vice president of Guild opposed in statement. 

—— Closed Pittsburgh Dailies Sign With Office Workers. E&P 71: 26 pS, June 25. 
Two afternoon papers resume publication after nine-day suspension. 

—— Convention Backs Permanent CIO. Guild Reporter 5: 29 p7, June 27. 
Toronto Guild convention supports unified program for labor. 

—— Convention Revisions in ANG Constitution. Guild Reporter 5: 30 p6, July 4. 

— — Convention Time: Stages of ANG Growth Marked in Gatherings. Guild Re- 
porter 5: 23 p5, May 16. 

—— Coast Publishers to Act in Unison on Labor. E&P 71: 29 p6, July 16. 
Southern California group seeks to outline program to handle problems. 

—— Duluth Contract Signed, Ending 8-Week Strike. E&P 71: 22 p9, May 28. 

—— Guild Signs Contract with Time, Inc. E&P 71: 30 p31, July 23. 

—— Long Island Star Resumes After Guild Agreement. E&P 71: 29 p6, July 16. 

——L. A. Guild Calls Strike on Hollywood Daily. E&P 71: 21 p25, May 21. 

—— Mirror, World-Telegram Sign With N. Y. Guild. E&P 71: 25 p31, June 18. 

—— Oklahoma Guild Is Suspended. Guild Reporter 5: 32 p4, July 18. 
Executive board acts after disapproved contract is signed. 

—— Patterson Papers Sign With Guild in Washington. E&P 71: 31 p16, July 30. 

—— Reuben Maury Wants New Guild Leadership. E&P 71: 31 p8, July 30. 
New York Daily News member attacks politicians. 

—— Two Cleveland Papers Sign Guild Contracts. E&P 71: 21 p18, May 21. 

—— The ANG Record of a Year’s Struggles. Guild Reporter 5: 27 p5, June 18. 

—— ’38 Guild Resolutions. Guild Reporter 5: 29 p8, June 27. 
A record of the international convention at Toronto. 

—— Toronto Reaffirms Bargaining Policy. Guild Reporter 5: 29 p5, June 27. 
Guild convention committee finds policies proving “highly successful.” 

——U. P. Signs Pact with Its Guild Employes. E&P 71: 26 p40, June 25. 

Broun, Heywoop. With The Guild In Toronto. New Republic 95: 1280 p214, 
June 29. 
Report on proceedings. 

Ross, Arrnur. Guild Eliminates Units as Contract Parties. E&P 71: 26 p39, June 
25. 
Heywood Broun re-elected president at Toronto convention. 
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—— Guild Reaffirms Trade Union Status at Toronto Meeting. E&P 71: 25 p7, 
June 18. 

—— Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 71: 26 p44, June 25. 
Mr. Robb reviews the progress of the Guild and looks to the future. 


Newspaper Production and Management 


Anonymous. ANPA Sabotages Federal Probe into Price-Rigging on Newsprint. 

Guild Reporter 5: 32 pl, July 18. 

The writer accuses American publishers of adopting a defiant attitude. 

——A Unique Cost Finding System. E&P 71: 24 Section 2 pLV, June 11. 

Lansing State Journal establishes production time with “unit” method. 

—— Connolly New General Manager of W. R. Hearst Newspapers. E&P 71: $1 

p7, July 30. 

—— Nobody Cares. Inland Printer 101: 4 p35, July. 

New ways to arouse interest by color pictures. 

——N. Y. Times, AP Combine in Semagraph Test. E&P 71: 24 p18, June 11. 

Successful setting of type by wire demonstrated. 

Bassett, Warren L. Many Problems Studied at Toronto. E&P 71: 24 Section 2 

pl, June 11. 

ANPA mechanical experts discuss color printing, new printing methods, and 

costs. 

Doserneck, Cuartes F. Trend to Five-Day Newspaper Gaining in Small Cities. 

E&P 71: 29 p7, July 16. 

Gotpsperc, NatHan L. The Myriad Tasks That Make a Newspaper. Guild Re- 

porter 5: 24 p5, May 28. 

A description of how the tabloid New York Daily News meets deadlines. 
Hammesranr, A. C. G. Charting a New Course for Gravure. Quill 26: 6 p6, June. 
Moncuak, Srepuen J. “Streamlined” Filing System Invading Newspaper Morgues. 

E&P 71: 22 p7, May 28. 


Photography 
Anonymous. Crime Stories Don’t Pay for Photogs Abroad. E&P 71: 20 p31, 
May 14. 
Many restrictions limit taking of pictures in any British court of justice. 
—— News Librarians Hear Praise of Microphotography. E&P 71: 24 p14, June 11. 
Miniature photographic facsimiles of records used by Sharon (Pa.) Herald. 
Wizsur, Gorvon M. Color Photography 1938. Advertising And Selling 31: 7 p32, 
June. 
Thorough, but simplified analysis of new processes and methods, with charts. 
Wricut, Jack. News Photographs From New Angles. American Photography 32:6 
p424, June. 


Publicity and Propaganda 


Anonymous. Ackerman Assails U. S. Propaganda. Newsdom 9: 24 pl, June. 
—— Brake Put on Columnists; Anti-Hague Congressmen in Press Propaganda Web. 
Guild Reporter 5: 283 p6, May 16. 
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—— The Newspaper And The Local Agency. Social Work And Publicity Council 
News Builetin Vol. 3 pl, May. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. anp Lunpperc, Ferpinanp. Does Propaganda Menace De- 
mocracy: A Debate. Forum 99: 6 p341, June. 

LeCuair, Joun C. Is Foreign Propaganda Trying To Swing The Country? America 
59: 15 p844, July 16. 

Kinsey, Don J. Training Employees In Public Relations. Public Management 
20: 6 pl71, June. 

Prevost, JEAN. Psychology Of Propaganda. Atlantic 161: 5 p674, May. 
Inferiority complex found to be assuaged by canned news. 


Radio and the Press 

AnonyMous. Facsimile War on Press Seen Aim of Radio Survery. Newsdom 9: 31 
pl, July 30. 

—— FCC Paves Way for Chain-Monopoly Probe. Broadcasting 15: 2 p19, July 15. 
Hearings expected to start in September. 

—— Radio And the Press. Newsdom 9: 30 p8, July 23. 
Broadcasting industry receives same tax exemptions as newspapers under 
Revenue Act of 1938. 


Micuaet, D. History and Criticism of Press-Radio Relationships. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 15: 2 p178, June. 


Moncuak, SterHen J. Radio Comment Columns Being Dropped by Many Dailies. 
E&P 71: 29 p5, July 16. 


Research Methods 

Durry, Ben C. Factors Involved In the Size Determination of Newspaper Space. 
Advertising And Selling 31: 8 p30, July. 

George, and Rosinson, Ctaupe. American Institute of Public Opinion — 
Surveys, 1935-38. Public Opinion Quarterly 2: 3 p373, July. 
An inclusive compilation of surveys, with an accompanying statement on the 
sampling technique used. 

Marvin, Kenneth R. What Makes the Consumer Know Where to Buy? Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 15: 2 p185, June. 

Meneree, Setpen C. An Experimental Study Of Strike Propaganda. Social Forces 
16: 4 p574, May. 
How the newspapers of the Pacific northwest covered recent labor troubles. 

Pew, Marten E., Jr. King Features Forms Press Research Department. E&P 
71: 29 p28, July 16. 
Organization will survey press problems and suggest changes. 

Scunewer, Watter E. Scripps-Howard Makes Survey of Buying in 16 Cities. 
E&P 71:27 p5, July 2. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


April, May, June, 1938 


Edited by Raupx O. Narzicsr, University 
of Minnesota 


British Press 

Anonymous. “Abstain From Personalities,” Prime Minister Tells Editors. World’s 
Press News 19: 480 p5, May 12. 

—— Appeal to “Abstain From Personalities.” Newspaper World 41: 2104 p4, May 7. 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain admonishes and praises the press. 

—— Esmond Harmsworth Now in Sole Control of the Daily Mail. World’s Press 
News 19:480 p83, May 12. 
Lord Rothermere’s son, already chairman of Associated Newspapers Ltd., takes 
over London daily. 

—— Press Media for Scotland. Newspaper World 41: 2105 p89 May 14. 
Brief survey of group ownership of newspapers. 

—— The Sunday Times. Newspaper World 41: 2101 pl, April 16. 
Editorial summarizes history of paper founded in 1822. 

—— Undesirable Advertisements by Post. Newspaper World 41: 2102 p17, April 23. 
Advertising Association activities forestall action by British Post Office. 


Censorship and Propaganda 

Anonymous. Biggest-Ever Drive for Press Freedom. World’s Press News 19: 485 
pl, June 16. 

—— Empire Press Union Must Fight Foreign Propaganda. World’s Press News 
19: 482 p5, May 26. 

—— Press Freedom Imperilled by Abuses. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
26: 259 p69, April. 
Resume of an address by J. A. Spender. 

—— Will Italian Pact Affect Government Attitude To Press? World’s Press News 
19: 477 pl, April 21. 
Anglo-Italian pact contains clause under which governments agree not to use 
injurious publicity or propaganda. 

Dickinson, F. P. Union Must Resist Three Threats to Freedom. World’s Press 
News 19: 5, April 21. 
N.UJ. official attacks demand by dictators that adverse press criticism be 
stopped, the Official Secrets Acts, and the proposed state register of journalists. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 


Anonymous. Control of Press in Franco’s Spain. Newspaper World 41: 2103 p8, 
April 30. 
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National Press Service of Ministry of Interior to supervise close control of 


press. 

—— Irish Journalists Fear Press Muzzle. World’s Press News 19: 485 p5, June 16. 

——Is De Valera Planning Press Censorship? World’s Press News 19: 484 pl, 
June 9. 

—— Japanese Allegation Against Reuters. Newspaper World 41: 2101 p6, April 16. 
British news agency calls charge of bribery by Chinese government absurd. 

—— L’Echo de Paris Merged with Le Jour. Newspaper World 41: 2099 p10, April 2 
Pertinax to edit L’Europe Nouvelle. 

—— Radio Keen Competitor of French Press. Newspaper World 41: 2100 pé6, 
April 9. 

Maxi, Woiu1am J. Earthquakes and Sudden Death in the Caribbean. World’s 
Press News 19: 484 p5, June 9. 
Story of the Jamaica Standard. 

McGrecor, Huan. Impressions of Dominion Press. Newspaper World 41: 2110 
p4, June 18. 


History and Biography 
Anonymous. James Dunn’s Impressions of Charlie Hands and Hannen Swaffer. 
Newspaper World 41: 2111 p6, June 25. 

. Excerpts from Autobiography, “Paperchase,” by Dunn, formerly of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. Other extracts in issues of June 4, 11, 18, including material 
on Northcliffe, J. M. N. Jefferies, Tom Marlowe. 

—— When Dickens Quarrelled With the Morning Chronicle. World’s Press News 
19: 486 p22, June 23. 

Macxrntoss, Sir ALexanper. Fifty-seven Years in the Press Gallery. World’s Press 
News 19: 475 p2, April 7. 

Pressrz, Jonn E. When Napoleon Sued a London Paper for Libel. World’s Press 

News 19: 476 p4, April 14. 


Law of the Press 


Anonymous. Amendment of Secrets Acts Urged. Newspaper World 41: 2101 pl, 
April 16. 

British press discusses application of Acts to case in which reporter refused to 
divulge source of information contained in a news article. 

—— Appeal of Journalist Fined Under Secrets Act Dismissed. Newspaper World 
41: 2100 pl, April 9. 

—— Bill for Libel Law Reform Redrafted. Newspaper World 41: 2107 p8, May 28. 
Empire Press Union conference discusses freedom of press, free publicity, ob- 
jective reporting. 

—— Council and Official Secrets Acts. British Institute of Journalists’ Journal 26: 
261 pl05, June. 

Institute of Journalists seeks amendment to protect newspapermen from broad 
interpretations and penal provisions of the Acts. 

—— E. P. U. Denounces Libel Laws. World’s Press News 19: 482 pl, May 26. 

Empire Press Union resolution states libel laws unjust. 
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—— Fate of Bill to Amend Secrets Act “Dubious.” Newspaper World 41: 2107 p2, 
May 28. 

—— Government Defies Secrets Act Amendment Pressure. World’s Press News 19: 
483 pl, June 2. 

—— Government Refuses to Amend Secrets Acts. Newspaper World 41: 2105 pl, 
May 14. 

—— Hearing of Indictable Offences in Camera. Newspaper World 41: 2111 pl, 
June 25. 

——M. P. Plans to Amend Official Secrets Acts. World’s Press News 19: 476 pl, 
April 14. 

——N. U. J. Condemns Police Interference Under Secrets Act. Newspaper World 
41: 2102 p4, April 23. 

—— Official Secrets Amending Bill to be Presented Next Week. World’s Press News 
19: 481 p38, May 19. 

—— Press Outburst Against Magistrates’ Secret Courts Threat. World’s Press 
News 19: 486 p5, June 23. 

—— Press Tribunal To Deal With Intrusion Suggested. Newspaper World 41: 2100 
p4, April 9. 

Gwynne, H. A. Parliamentary Hostility to Press Is Growing. World’s Press News 
19: 482 p2, May 26. 

Mansrie.p, F. J. Press, Public and Privacy. Journalist (N.UJ.) 21: 4 p91, April. 
Famous instances of “intrusion,” and a plea for an agreement which would 
give fair play to the individual, the public, and the journalist. 


Newsgathering and Press Associations 


Anonymous. Cable and Wireless’s Seven-Figure Deal With G. P. O. World’s Press 
News 19: 475 p3, April 7. 
British communications group takes over beam radio. 

—— Cable and Wireless to Purchase Beam Radio. Newspaper World 41: 2100 p4, 
April 9. 

—— Greater News Facilities for U. S. London Correspondents. World’s Press News 
19: 485 p38, June 16. 
American news men seek more direct access to news, suggest press conferences 
with foreign secretary and prime minister. 

—— Reduction in Empire Press Rates. Newspaper World 41: 2101 p4, April 16. 
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News Notes 


Douglass W. Miller, Editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Notes for the December issue must reach 
him by November 1. 


mittees was announced recently by 
ident Kenneth E. Olson. The chair- 
men are to report at the Topeka conven- 
tion. 
The committees (chairmen listed first) 


Prices was. of six AASDJ com- 
res 


are: 

Graduate Standards, Courses and Pro- 
cedures — Ralph Nafziger, Minnesota; 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford; Robert W. 
Desmond, Northwestern; L. N. Flint, 
Kansas; Fred E. Merwin, Syracuse; and 
Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana. 

Housing, Laboratory and Library 
Equipment * — Lawrence W. Murphy, 
Illinois; Lester Getzloe, Ohio State; Rob- 
ert L. Housman, Montana; Grant Hyde, 
Wisconsin; Edward F. Mason, Iowa; 
and Albert A. Sutton, Oklahoma. 

Press Relations —C. E. Rogers, Kan- 
gas State; Ralph D. Casey and Mitchell 
V. Charnley, Minnesota; E. N. Doan, 
Kansas; H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma; and 
Douglass W. Miller, Syracuse. 

Professional Reporting Curricula * — 
J. S. Hamilton, Columbia; R. R. Bar- 
low, Illinois; Merritt E. Benson, Wash- 
ington; Ralph Crosman, Colorado; Jo- 
seph Mader, Marquette; Russell Thack- 
rey, Minnesota; and R. E. Wolseley, 
Northwestern. 

Requirements for Admission to Junior- 
Senior Programs in Member Institu- 
tions * — Franklin Banner, Penn State; 
Charles L. Allen, Rutgers; Roscoe EI- 
lard, Missouri; Edwin Ford, Minnesota; 
Frederick S. Siebert, Illinois; Paul J. 
Thompson, Texas; and Elmo Scott Wat- 
son, Northwestern. 

Specific Courses and Principles for 


the Curricula in Specialized and Critical 
Journalism Courses * — Blair Converse, 
Iowa State; Helen M. Hostetter, Kansas 
State; William R. Slaughter, Northwest- 
ern; W. A. Sumner, Wisconsin; and Leon 
R. Whipple, New York. 


Indiana Selects Stempel 


John E. Stempel, news executive of 
the Easton (Pa.) Express, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Indiana University, succeeding 
Professor Joseph W. Piercy, head of the 
department since its founding in 1911, 
who retires this year. 

Emphasis on the news and editorial 
>hases of journalism will be the policy 
of the department under the reorgani- 
zation being made by Professor Stempel. 
Courses in advertising are to be trans- 
ferred to the School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Journalism, a department in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, already offers 
several joint curricula with the School 
of Business, including courses for those 
interested in advertising, financial writ- 
ing and the business side of journalism. 

It is Professor Stempel’s plan to de- 
velop these joint curricula. 

Prior to going to Easton, Professor 
Stempel, a past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, was a member of the 
staff of the New York Sun for six and 
a half years. His early newspaper train- 
ing was with Indiana newspapers, and 
he served as instructor in journalism 


. * Committee requested by 1987 conven- 
on. 
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and director of publicity at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., part-time instruc- 
tor in journalism at Indiana University, 
and news editor of the Columbia Alumni 
News and assistant secretary of the Co- 
lumbia University alumni fund. He is a 
graduate of Indiana University and 
holds a master’s degree from Columbia 
University. 

Associated with Professor Stempel will 
be Professor Joseph A. Wright and Pro- 
fessor J. Wymond French, members of 
the journalism department for a number 
of years. Professor French will devote 
all his time to teaching, and Professor 
Stempel will assume supervision of the 
Indiana Daily Student, which under 
Professor French’s supervision has been 
the laboratory for the department. 

Dr. Frank R. Elliott, who has been 
director of the Indiana University News 
Bureau and has taught a course in pub- 
licity methods in the department, has 
been appointed director of admissions 
of the University. E. Ross Bartley, a 
former Washington correspondent for 
the Associated Press and the United 
Press and more recently a public rela- 
tions counsel, has succeeded Dr. Elliott 
as director of the News Bureau. He will 
not teach regularly in the department. 


Faculty Changes Announced 


John Bird, associate professor of 
journalism at Kansas State College, re- 
signed July 1 to take a position in the 
information and publicity department of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
Ralph R. Lashbrook, former assistant 
professor, was promoted to fill the va- 
cancy. 

Hillier Krieghbaum, for ten years 
correspondent with the United Press, 
has been appointed to the Kansas State 
faculty as assistant professor. Starting 
press association work in New York 
City in 1927, he held bureau assign- 
ments at Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul 
and Washington. In Washington, Kriegh- 
baum handled science news. He has 
completed his residence work for a mas- 
ter of science degree from Northwestern 
University. His undergraduate work was 
done at the University of Wisconsin. 

The staff of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, has 
been expanded by addition of Russell 
I. Thackrey as assistant professor. Pro- 
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fessor Thackrey was at Minnesota last 
year on a one-year appointment in the 
absence of Dr. Ralph D. Casey. Service 
with the Associated Press, Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Wichita Eagle, Omaha 
World-Herald, and teaching and news 
bureau work at Kansas State College 
are part of Professor Thackrey’s experi- 
ence. He holds B.S. and MS. degrees 
from Kansas State. 

Dr. Raymond D. Lawrence, formerly 
of the University of Kansas, has been 
appointed assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Ohio State University. The 
appointment is effective January 1 next. 

ring the summer Dr. Lawrence was 
acting managing editor of the Oakland 
Tribune, on whose staff he served for six 
years. His connection there continues 
this fall. A graduate of the University 
of Oregon, Professor Lawrence received 
his Ph.D. in political science in 1937 
from the University of California. He 
has taught at Kansas and Oregon, and 
has had fifteen years of newspaper ex- 
perience, including two years abroad. 
He is the co-editor with Professor Kim- 
ball Young of an “Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy on Censorship and Propaganda,” 
published by the University of Oregon. 
At Ohio State he will devote his atten- 
tion chiefly to advanced undergraduate 
and graduate courses. 

Henry Ladd Smith, for two years a 
graduate assistant at the University of 
Wisconsin, will go to the Department 
of Journalism, University of Kansas, as 
assistant professor of journalism, to re- 
place Professor Lawrence. 
newspaper rience on t velan 
Plain Dealer. the Canton (Ohio) Re- 
pository, and the Tacoma (Wash.) Led- 


er. 

. Richard B. Eide, who was at the 
University of Missouri this summer to 
complete work for his Ph.D., will be- 
come acting assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Kansas to take the place of 
Professor E. N. Doan, on leave for next 
year for advanced study and teaching 
at Ohio State. Professor Eide, who has 
had eleven years’ experience, received 
his A.B. degree from Minnesota in 1920 
and his M.A. from Iowa. His “Norse 
Immigrant Letters” was published in 
1929 and his “Newsmen on the Minne- 
sota Frontier” was to be out last sum- 
mer. His doctor’s dissertation is a his- 
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tory of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press from 
1849 to 1909. 

Kenneth Bell, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of advertising in the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, is 
now with a trade publication in Chicago. 
Donald H. Jones has been re-appointed 
assistant professor of advertising. 

William F. Swindler has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri. Mr. 
Swindler received his A.M. degree from 
Missouri in 1936. Since then he has been 
on the editorial staff of the St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

Additions to the School of Journalism 
staff, University of Wisconsin, for 1938— 
39 include five graduate assistants: Niel 
Plummer, assistant professor of journal- 
ism and acting chairman at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Clifford M. Lewis, 
publicity director and instructor in jour- 
nalism at West Virginia Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; James L. C. Ford, magazine 
writer; John Paul Jones, Jr., Department 
of Journalism, University of Florida; 
and Burton L. Hotaling, now on the 
editorial staff of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript-T elegram. 

William L. Lowry will return to the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Florida, to take charge of reporting 
and business courses and the journalism 
laboratory. Professor Lowry taught at 
Florida from 1930 to 1935 after serving 
as editor and manager of newspapers in 
South Dakota and Illinois and as copy- 
reader and reporter on the Wisconsin 
News, Capital Times and Wisconsin 
State Journal. Since 1935 he has served 
as director of information of the Re- 
settlement Administration, Southern Re- 
gion, and published his own newspaper 
in Tennessee. 

New members of the Emory journal- 
ism faculty for 1988-39 include Dowling 
Leatherwood, formerly instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Florida and 
graduate assistant last year at Wiscon- 
sin, and James C. Seymour, University 
of Minnesota graduate, who opened of- 
fices at Emory on June 1 as field mana- 
ger of the Georgia Press Association. 

As graduate assistant for the coming 
year the department has appointed War- 
ren S. Duffee, member of the 1938 
graduating class, who has had experience 
as city editor of the Laurel (Miss.) 
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Leader-Call, and as correspondent for 
the Atlanta Constitution and the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Gerald Griffin, head of the Lexington 
bureau of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
and Joe Jordan, columnist of the Lex- 
ington and Lexington corre- 
spondent for the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
have been appointed part-time instruc- 
tors in journalism at the University of 
Kentucky for 1938-39. They will fill the 
place of Professor Niel Plummer. 

Winston Allard of Eugene, Ore., has 
been appointed to a graduate assistant- 
ship in the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He will teach reporting 
and assist with the course in magazine 
article and feature writing. 

Added to the faculty at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, are two graduate assistants, 
Hanson B. Pigman and Joseph Mosey. 
Mr. Pigman, formerly circulation mana- 
ger for various Capper publications, will 
teach the circulation and local advertis- 
ing courses. Mr. Mosey, manager of 
Lakeland Press, Rice Lake, Wis., will 
assist in typography. 

Charles H. Bernhard, copy reader and 
editorial writer for the Athens (Ohio) 
Messenger, and Chester Rondomanski, 
1988 graduate of the school, have been 
named graduate assistants at the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. Mr. 
Bernhard, a University of Wisconsin 
graduate, has served as reporter on the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and as managing 
editor of the Iron River (Mich.) Re- 
porter. Mr. Rondomanski has worked as 
a reporter on the Middletown (N. Y.) 
Times-Herald. He will be director of 
student publications at Syracuse. 

Robert D. Murphy, a 1938 graduate 
of the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, has been appointed graduate 
assistant in the Department of Journal- 
ism, Kent State University. 


Schools Add Courses 


Horace Bristol, staff photographer for 
Life on the Pacific Coast, will give a 
course in “Pictorial Journalism” at Stan- 
ford University this fall. 

Nine new courses will be offered by 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, beginning this fall. 
They cover newspaper law, newspaper 
and advertising typography, local news- 
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paper advertising, circulation manage- 
ment, newspaper management, editorial 
interpretation of current affairs, edi- 
torial administration, editing and make- 
up of magazines and trade publications 
and trade publication management. 

The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Texas, has announced a course 
in public relations for the coming school 
year. The course will be taught by Pro- 
fessor William L. McGill. 

New courses to be offered by the De- 
partment of Journalism, Emory Univer- 
sity, include short story writing, an ad- 
vanced course in new r manage- 
ment, radio journalism, the graphic arts 
in journalism, and two more graduate 
courses, editorial writing and thinking 
and the press and world affairs. 

The University of Florida will offer 
two new courses this fall, radio news 
writing and world journalism. Radio 
news writing students will continue a 
project, in effect three years, involving 
preparation of news reviews and com- 
mentaries for WRUF, state and uni- 
versity radio station. Curriculum changes 
at the University of Florida provide for 
three sequences, business, news and edi- 
torial, and magazine and special writing. 

A course in news broadcasting will be 
added to the curriculum of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, this fall. 
Arrangements have been made with 
Charles H. Harris, managing editor of 
the Athens Messenger and an instruc- 
tor in journalism at the university, for 
the full use of the Messenger’s leased 
United Press wire. In addition to 
straight news stories, the university jour- 
nalists will write radio dramatic fea- 
tures. Plans have been made for the 
speech and dramatic arts departments 
to codperate with the school of jour- 
nalism in checking the manuscripts for 
radio availability. 


Plans Student Classification 


The Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism and Printing, Kansas State Col- 
lege, will inaugurate a system this fall 
for differentiating those students who 
intend to enter some phase of journal- 
ism and those who enroll to obtain a 
liberal education and do not expect to 
do newspaper work after graduation. 
Only professional students may count on 
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the department’s recommending them 
for positions. 
In order to place in the select group, 
students must pass five tests: 
Intelligence tests given to all incoming 
freshmen. 
Scholarship in journalism subjects, 
with a a of 1.5 grade points 


per 

Interest — participation in voluntary 
journalistic activities such as stu- 
dent publications, journalism organi- 
zations and summer jobs amounting 
_s newspaper or magazine interne- 


ip. 

Satisfactory grade in a vocational test 
to be al for prospective jour- 
nalists. 

Collective estimate of the depart- 
mental faculty on personality, tem- 
perament and general adaptability 
to work in journalism fields. 


Students Sell Space 


Seeking to integrate theory and prac- 
tice, students in the newspaper man- 
agement class, a part of the University 
of Washington’s unified journalism cur- 
riculum, after two quarters of academic 
activity, spent the final quarter of the 
year working on Seattle community 
newspapers. After surveying the shop- 
ping and trading areas of these weeklies, 
turning up theretofore unsolicited adver- 
tisers and discovering faulty concen- 
trations in circulation, the students, 
armed with layout prepared in advance, 
spent the final three weeks in selling 
advertising. In this period they wrote 
and sold approximately 1,000 inches of 
advertising, an average of 35 inches per 
student. The work was done under the 
direction of Merritt E. Benson, associate 
professor of journalism. 


Lee Wins Award 


Dr. Alfred McClung Lee of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity, was named in the spring as the 
winner of the 1987 Sigma Delta Chi 
research award. The award is in 
nition of Dr. Lee’s “The Daily Nowe- 
paper in America” as “the most out- 
standing piece of research in journalism 
completed during the year.” 

The two previous annual awards went 
to Professor Oscar W. Riegel, Lee School 
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of Journalism, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. The award is to be made 
again this year. 


Emory to Use Five-Year Plan 

Coincident with the expansion of its 
full-time teaching staff to four men and 
the addition of several new courses, the 
Department of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
versity, has taken steps preliminary to 
the adoption of an integrated five-year 
course of study leading to the degree 
of master of arts in journalism. 

For the present the Emory depart- 
ment will continue to offer both the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees, but it 
is contemplated that by 1941 only the 
five-year course will be open to students 
specializing in journalism. 


Wisconsin Issues Directory 


The first directory of University of 
Wisconsin journalism graduates shows 
that 1,046 men and women, exclusive 
of recipients of graduate degrees, have 
been graduated in journalism from 1905 
to 1937. 

Since 1916, sixty-seven M.A. degrees 
have been granted for advanced work 
in journalism, and since 1929 a total of 
eight Ph.D. degrees have been granted 
for advanced work in journalism in com- 
bination with one of the social sciences. 


Nixon Granted Leave 


Professor Raymond B. Nixon, head 
of the Department of Journalism, Emory 
University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the winter, spring and sum- 
mer quarters of 19388 to continue work 
toward the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in political science and journalism 
at the University of Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Nixon will hold an assistantship 
in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, during his resi- 
dence there. 


Dean Martin on Leave 


Dean Frank L. Martin of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
has been granted a leave of absence until 
October 1 to recuperate from an attack 
of pleural pneumonia suffered last win- 
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ter. Roscoe B. Ellard, professor of jour- 
nalism, is acting dean during Dean 
Martin’s absence. 


Printing Course Reorganized 

A reorganization of the Printing and 
Rural Journalism Department at South 
Dakota State College in which printing 
courses henceforth will be offered on a 
trade school basis was completed this 
summer. Heretofore, South Dakota State 
College has been one of the few ac- 
credited schools in the country offering 
printing as a college subject. 

Under the new plan, students will be 
enrolled in printing subjects the first two 

ears. English courses and mathematics 
wes g directly upon the uses of these 
subjects in the trade will also be taught 
in the department. 

At the conclusion of the two-year 
period, the student will be encouraged 
to follow one of two paths: Either that 
of entering the trade as a journeyman 

rinter, or of continuing regular col- 

giate work in journalism and science, 
leading to a BS. degree in printing 
and rural journalism in three years. 


Graham Heads Publicists 


The American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation elected Robert X. Graham, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, president at its 
nineteenth annual convention in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Other officers elected were: W. Emer- 
son Reck, Midland College, Fremont, 
Neb., editor; Russell Alexander, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind.,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; A. A. Wilkinson, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., vice presi- 
dent in charge of regions; Clifford Orr, 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., vice 
president in charge of membership; Elea- 
nor R. Mosely, Boston University, vice 
president in charge of research; Walter 
Paulison, Northwestern University, vice 
president in charge of sports; Kathryn 
Starbuck, Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., vice president in charge 
of women’s activities. 


Notes 


Newest addition to equipment at the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, is a complete typo- 
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graphic laboratory installed last sum- 
mer. The main journalism offices also 
were enlarged, the space being doubled. 

The eighth edition of the Alumni Di- 
rectory of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is almost completed. 
It will contain the names of approxi- 
mately 2,650 graduates and former stu- 
dents. 

A news photography short course was 
held at the State University of Iowa in 
July. The course was conducted by the 
School of Journalism with Professor Ed- 
ward F. Mason in charge. 

In memory of the late Professor 
Enoch Grehan, founder of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Ken- 
tucky, the Grehan Memorial Award has 
been established for members of the 
Kentucky Press Association. The me- 
morial is a plaque to be awarded each 
year to the newspaper-member that pub- 
lishes the best editorial. 

O. W. Riegel, director of journalism 
at Washington and Lee University, has 
been appointed a trustee of Science 
Service, Washington, D. C., represent- 
ing the journalistic profession. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, spoke June 19 over the 
Columbia network on “British Political 
Opinion in Crisis.” Dr. Casey’s address 
was part of the “Europe Calling” series 
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offered by Columbia. The talk was based 
on observations made by Dr. Casey dur- 
ing a year of residence in England as 
a Guggenheim fellow, for the study of 
— political party propaganda meth- 


DeWitt C. Reddick, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
Texas, has begun a year of graduate 
study at the University of Missouri. 

C. Harold Lauck, laboratory instruc- 
tor in journalism, Washington and Lee 
University, designed and printed at the 
Journalism Laboratory Press a keepsake 
booklet for members of the Annual Con- 
ference on Printing Education which 


-met in June. The book, “An Appraisal 


of Graphic Arts Education,” was written 
by Harry L. Gage especially for the 


purpose. 

James G. Johnson, director of pub- 
licity and instructor of journalism and 
English, resigned his position at Ari- 
zona State Teachers College at Flagstaff 
September 1. 

Chess Abernathy, part-time lecturer 
on the staff of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Emory University, is editor of 
the Cobb County Times, Marietta, Ga., 
which broke all records in the National 
Editorial Association by being selected 
to receive four different trophies at the 
recent N.E.A. convention. 


